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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


Is THE POOR LAW PAST MENDING? 

Without endorsing the doubt expressed by Mr Denison, 
in his otherwise suggestive and practical speech, whether it 
might not be as weil to sweep away the Poor-law altogether, 
we are driven to admit that nothing can be more deplorable 
than its present inefficiency, or more pitiful than the 
apologies made for it. The recent motion of Mr Corrance, 
for a Committee to inquire into the increase of the burthen 
of pauperism, tantalised many with a vague hope of 
remedy for the future, if not of redress for the past. But, 
long before the member for Suffolk sat down, he and 
his hearers must have been equally aware that nothing 
definite or immediate was likely to come of his motion. 
Amid. general inattention and profound incredulity, pro- 
posals the most definite, and reasonings the most clear, 
can accomplish little. _Mr Corrance lacks neither earnest- 
ness nor industry; but he wants, as it seems to us, the 
experience which would enable him to discern that a 
man without the influence derived from a great following, 
or the possession of transcendent eloquence, can really 
effect nothing in the way of legislation, unless he be content 
to concentrate his- arguments and his efforts upon some 
circumscribed portion of a subject. To go in for all, is a 
pretty sure receipt for winning none. Vagrancy, district 
schools, relief of the sick, test-work for the able-bodied,— 
any of these is a topic quite large enough, whereon to try and 
fix for a whole night the desultory thoughts of the House of 
Commons. We doubt, indeed, if any Minister, however 
powerful, could do much more than justice to one of them, 
with a carefully draughted Bill in his hand and a chorus of 
adherents at his back, ready to make every plausible 
suggestion impressive by their cheers, and to whip the 
skimmed milk of apathy into the semblance at least of 
popular cream. For an isolated individual, however pains- 
taking and well informed, this towr de force is simply 
impossible, The best he can hope for is the quiet of a half- 
empty house, and the uninterruption of those who stay 
to listen and remain to doze. Oommending, as we do, the 
general tone of the member for Suffolk’s speech, we regret 
that we cannot gather from it distinctly what remedy he 
would apply, or what guiding principle he would invoke, 
to cure the great and growing evils whereby the whole 
community is daily becoming more and more appalled. By 
the confession of our officials we are spending, and spend- 
ing badly, 2,000,000/. a year in England and Wales more 
than we spent ten years ago in the relief of the poor; and 
the only thing said by them in appeasement of our vexa- 
tion and alarm is, that in proportion to the increase of 
population there is hardly a poor creatare more relieved 
now than then! Is there in ‘ Gulliver's Travels’ an absur- 
dity more grotesque or grim than this? Everybody (except, 
of course, Mr. Goschen and Mr. Arthur Peel) imagined 
that when in recent years Parliament decreed that the 
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young, the old, the sick, and the infirm should be more 
judiciously cared for, the suza-total of poverty and wretch- 
edness would thereby be abated, and that legislative 
humanity would find its aceount and compensation in a 
more excellent way of relief. For ourselves we hold that 
faith as firmly as ever; and we hesitate not to say that, 
if properly administered, the total cost of poor relief 
ought not to have been increased by timely medical treat- 
ment and humaner dealing with the helpless through age 
or infirmity. We say it is the worst of bad lessons to 
teach Parliament or people, that every step taken in the 
way of moral or material amelioration means just so 
much money thrown away. It is indeed thrown away, 
and must be always so, as long as the Poor! Laws are exe- 
cuted with inveterate vacillation and.inconsistency ; to-day 
in an arrogant spirit of dictation, and to-morrow in run- 
away haste to yield anything to clamour ; with lip-service 
acknowledgment of the fundamental principle of local 
responsibility, and with an esoteric purpose to tie down 
the entire system in central thraldom by innumerable knote 
and nooses of red tape. 

A wild and reckless career of prodigality has been 
entered on of late upon the varied pleas of uniformity, 
discipline, classification, ventilation, and other useful things 
turned into mischievous crotchets; which have absorbed 
pretty well the whole of the extra money that was to 
have been devoted to ameliorating the condition of infancy 
and age, sickness and insanity. We are sorry to be obliged 
to say that we do not believe any class.of persons is 
materially the better, except the contractors employed to 
execute the jobs, for the vast sums of money recently 
squandered by the Poor-Law Commission out of local rates. 
By the confession of the President and Secretary, there is 
nothing on the credit side of the account to show in the 
way of reduced numbers relieved. The public were angry 
and disgusted some years since at the manner in which all 
sorts of persons, when in need, were, by the orders of 
Gwydyr House, huddled together in workhouses insufficient 
for their accommodation. The public exclaimed this must 
not be; we pay for relieving our poor, and we will have 
them relieved more humanely. Gwydyr House took the 
public at its word, and set about gigantic schemes of build- 
ing and rebuilding, of district schools, and district asylums, 
infirmaries as big as hospitals, and hospitals as costly as 
palaces ; and now when the public, finding themselves 
taken in and done for, complain of the frightful cost of this 
gross misinterpretation of their wishes, and misapplication 


graphs—we scarcely expected that our vaticinations would 
be so speedily realised. Now, however, that another para- 
graph has appeared, in which our Marquis gives indications 
of taking even a bolder flight than he has hitherto 
attempted, we feel that it would be mock-modesty on our 
part not to take cognisance of the fact, and claim some 
little credit and honour as the humble herald and trum- 
peter of his lordship.. Our only concern in ‘the matter is 
for the other Marquis, who seems in danger of being over- 
shadowed. So long as the Marquis of Bute limited him- 
self to lepers, and the Marquis Townshend confined himself 
to street arabs, there was a fair rivalry and a possibility of 
honest sport. But when you have pitted two Marquises 
against each other, it is unfair for the one to fly over the 


pluming his feathers and crowing lustily over an uncon- 
tested victory. But one greater evil might befal us, Sup- 
pose the Marquis Townshend were to become disheartened 
by this sudden flight of his former rival? Suppose he were 
to accept a secondary position, and be content to take his 
own meek share of paragraphs, without a thought of honour- 
able ambition? In such acase, we must hope that the other 
Marquis will, on his return to England, sting his rival into 
action. The Marquis of Bute returns as a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre. He has just been invested at Jerusalem 
with the spurs and sword of Godfrey of Boulogne. “ Bouil- 
lon” is the spelling adopted by the paragraphist, but as 
that suggests ignominious recollections of the cookery of 
French and German country inns, we shall preserve our 
fine old English title. Here, therefore, is a great advance 
upon the celebrity accruing from his consideration for the 
lepers. Nor was there anything wanting to give to this 
new step the theatrical and picturesque surroundings which 
appeal to the popularimagination. We cannot help feeling 
for the Marquis Townshend when we read that his rival was 
made a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre in the Chapel of the 
Apparition. The Marquis was invested with the order by the 
Latin Patriarch, after mass had been performed. “The 
sword and spurs of the Crusader,” we are told, “ are highly 
valued relics, used only when Knights are made, an honour 
limited to men of noble birth and of the Roman Catholic 
faith.” So far this is satisfactory; but we confess our- 
selves ignorant of the precise duties which a Knight of 
the Holy Sepulchre is expected to perform—whether he 
must serve Turk, Jew, or Papist, the three orders of men 
who, we presume, were present at the ceremony which 
bestowed upon the Marquis of Bute the honour of knight- 


than hints and proposals, that if they are allowed to keep 
up their newfangled system of caging all the poor within 
stone walls they will try to cut down the total cost in some 
other way. Yes, but in what other way? At whose ex- 
pense is this new lease of centralising authority to be taken 
out? If not at that of the ratepayers, is it to be at that 
of the paupers? Are we to have no choice but the hate- 
ful one between economy which is cruel, and humanity that 
is wasteful? An intelligent community will not thus be 
baffled or befooled. We are not a stupider or more selfish 
people than our neighbours; end we know to our shame 
that there is no country in Ohristendom where there is so 
much money squandered every year in the mis-relief and 
un-relief of the poor. We want, as was well pointed out 
by Mr Mundella and Mr W. H. Smith, a thorough and com- 
plete change of system; and struggling ratepayers and 
snubbed guardians may make up their minds that, until 
this is insisted on, pauperism and poor-rates will both go 
on continuing to increase. 





THE KNIGHT OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
The proverbial modesty of journalism has its limits. 
When, a short time ago, we ventured to predict for the 
Marquis of Bute a great career—a career which should 





mark its successive steps in a series of newspaper para- 


Marquis will be of a pecuniary rather than of a military 
nature—that the lion and the lamb will forget their 
religious differences, and lie down to bask in the 

sunshine of the Marquis’s wealth. The chosen people 

have already, as history tells us, worshipped a golden 

calf ; and we are of opinion that the Turks and Christians 

of the Holy Land are not less likely than their Israelitish 

neighbours to be comforted by a “consideration.” The 

humblest Masonic lodge exacts its fees from the trembling 

neophyte ; and it is not to be expected that you can wear 

the sword and spurs of Godfrey of Boulogne for nothing. 

Doubtless, the Chapel of the Apparition is liable to the 

frailties of all chapels, and requires to be supported ; while, 

placed in a land of heretics and infidels, it all the more 

powerfully appeals to the charity of the faithful. The 

modern Crusader can do more admirable service with his” 
cheque-book than ever Knight Roland did with his sword ; 

and we suspect that the gift which the Latin Patriarch may 

have hinted would be acceptable, was not the head of a 

Saracen chief. 

We may, however, leave the duties of the Marquis of 
Bute in foreign lands to shift for themselves, We are 
more inclined to inquire what the new Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre is likely to do when he returns to his own 
country. Of course his first effort will be to extinguish, 
or at least eclipse, the notoriety of his brother Marquis. In 
[ Registered for Transmission Abroad. 





heads of his backers, and leave the other standing alone, : 
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what direction ? We are sorry to remember that the knights 
in armour who used to form partof the Lord Mayor's show 
have been abolished; otherwise his lordship would have 
had an excellent opportumity of ing hie wew honours, 
Dressed in the gleaming coat of minil w Godfrey 


Boulogne wears in thé piéture-books; with a prodigious}m 


white feather in his helmet, a mighty sword in his hand, 
and mounted on a gaily-caparisoned steed, his appearance 
in Fleet Street and the Strand would be welcomed by the 
thunderous applause of the crowds for which our civic dig- 
nitaries are content to perform on the 9th gf November. 
But that bright dream has been rendered impossible by the 
penuriousness of recusant Mayors. In default, we shall be 
driven to beg his lordship to display himself in the Row. 
The brilliant armour, and flowing plumes, and decorated 
charger of a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre would 
offer a grateful variety in that crowd of sedately- 
dressed men and women who canter up and down 
in front of the lime-trees in Hyde Park. The Serpen- 
tine would be deserted, and nursery-maids from afar off 
would gather to see the imposing spectacle of a revival of 
chivalry. Who knows where such an example might end ? 
At the very least, our poetry would rapidly become heroic, 
and we should have a succession of stately and stirring 
epics in place of the perpetually dull books which are at 
present inflicted upon the sons of men. The vulgar oaths 
of these modern days would be superseded by the old 
English expletives which have become poetical ; and one’s 
grocer would swear “By a Lady,” while one’s tailor would 
cry “‘ Gramercy, quotha!” to hid message-boy. Indeed, it 
is impossible for us to follow out the innumerable directions 
in which the appearance of the Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre might revolutionise the habits and customs of 
modern England. Before such a prospect the Marquis 
Townshend’s chances of suceess grow pale and dim. Yet 
we hope he will not relinquish the fleld without a struggle ; 
and there shall not be wanting chroniclers in the daily 
press to note the various vicissitudes of the strife. 





PURCHASE OF THE TELEGRAPHS. 


Government has not yet finally declared whether or not 
it will carry into effect the annexation of the telegraphs to 
the Post Office. And the question, no doubt, is very per- 
plexing. The press and the public are weary of the present 
dear and imperfect system of telegraphy ; and, although 
the Act of last Session provides that, in the event of 
Parliament’s deciding not to vote the funds requisite for 
completing the purchases, the companies shall receive com- 
pensation for expense and loss of time occasioned by the 
negotiations, still to withdraw from a course deliberately 
authorised by the Legislature would be a strong measure. 
On the other hand, to confirm the extravagant bargains 
concluded with the companies by the late Government 
would be setting a mischieyous and a dangerous precedent. 

When the proposal was first broached, the public was led to 
believe that the telegraphs might be acquired for a compa- 
ratively moderate outlay, the first estimate by Mr Scudamore 
of the Post Office, in whose hands the business was 
placed, having been 2,500,0007., and his second estimate 
(contained in his supplementary report of February, 1868) 
3,000,0007. Expecting to pay some stich amount, the Bill 
was brought in last Session. The companies whose pro- 
perty was to be bought up, of course, petitioned against the 
measure, so as to enable them to oppose it, and thus urge 
their claims to compensation. In addition to the telegraph 
companies whose property Mr Scudamore had included in 
his estimate, the railway companies who owned telegraphs 
joined the opposition, on the ground that they sometimes 
made a profit by transmitting electric messages for the 
public, and that they had reversionary rights in such of 
the poles and wires of the telegraph companies as were 
placed on their lines. The Select Committee, to which the 

matter was referred, began their sittings on the Ist of 
July, and soon afterwards a negotiation with the compa- 
nies was entered upon by Mr Scudamore on the part of the 
Government ; and bargains were soon concluded with all 
the parties, whereupon their opposition was withdrawn. 
The Committee, thus deprived of the aid to investigation 
afforded by a well-fought contest, and being greatly hurried 
by the advanced period of the Session, were obliged to rely 
for information mainly on the agents of Government, and 
they ultimately reported in favour of the proposed arrange- 
ment. It is impossible that the Committee could have known 
the provisions of these agreements, which are of the most 
exorbitant character. Thus, the principal telegraph lines 
are to be bought up at twenty years’ purchase on their 
receipts of 1868—then an unknown quantity, which has 
since, according to the companies’ published accounts, 
turned out to be a very large quantity. Twenty years’ 





profits for the purchase of the plant and goodwill of a| taxes levied by the Bund are insufficient .to meet the 


mmercial .epncern—for this ie the real mature of the 
transagtion=+would uuder any circumstances be deemed by 
men of ba an @gcéssive price, But 74 public 
does met éven acquixe the full ownership of the t; for 

ee are upon lines of rail- 
way, the poles and wires become the property of the 
railway company at the erid of a term, which in several 
instances has now but five or six years to run; and the 
railways have stipulated for compensation for the loss of 
these reversions, Excessive, however, a8 is this rate of 
commutation, when compared with that exacted by some 
of the smaller telegraph companies, and by most of the 
railways, it looks quite moderate compared with others. 
One. company, in addition to twenty years’ profits, is to have 
twenty years’ purchase of the expected annual increase of 
profits, also the whole market-value of its shares and some 
other items of eompensation—being thus bought off three 
or four times over. And the provisions of several of the 
railway agreements are scarcely less exorbitant. 

In his evidence, given before the Committee after these 
bargains were made, Mr Scudamore estimated that the 
compensation would amount to six millions; but he 
refused to say confidently whether that amount might not 
be corisiderably exceeded. This sum indeed includes a few 
short subniarine cables and the interest of the railway com- 
panies—items not allowed for in Mr Scudamore’s previous 
estimates, but which ought not to have added much to the 
total. Anyperson looking even casually into the contracts will 
be strack with the idea that they must have been accepted 
without examination, so greatly do they differ from each 
other, and so extravagant are the provisions of most of 
them. One particularly objectionable feature is that most 
of the railway companies and some canal proprietors have 
obtained an unlimited right of franking,—ie., of sending 
and receiving telegrams free of charge,—thus reviving an 
abuse so gross that it was abolished, with the approval of all 
parties, on the passing of the Penny Postage Act in 18389. 
Arbitrators have been for some time engaged in settling 
the precise sums to be paid im pursuance of the stipula- 
tions; and, wnless report speaks very falsely, the amount 
needed will greatly exceed six millions, That the com- 
panies are to receive much more than the real value of 
their property is conclusively proved by the Share List. 
During the twenty months which have elapsed since the 
project was broached, railway and other share property 
having fallen rather than risen in value, the share prices 
of the principal telegraph companies have doubled, and 
those of one of the minor companies are now standing 
at from three to four fold their former amount. It 
appears by the evidence taken before the Committee 
that the cost of constructing a telegraph is from 27]. to 
801. a mile, and that, in 1865, there were 16,000 miles of 
telegraph in the United Kingdom, many of whieh, how- 
ever, are duplicate lines belonging to competing companies. 
The outlay necessary to build new telegraphs to all places 
now having that means of communication could not, 
therefore, amount at the utmost to more than four to five 
hundred thousand pounds ; and, making the most liberal 
allowance for instruments and fittings, it is impossible to 
force up to a million the cost of constructing what would 
be equivalent to all that Government is to buy. So that 
we are called upon to pay:probably nine or ten millions for 
what we could build for one! Why these profligate 
bargains were made we know not, and we forbear to 
speculate; but to justify their confirmation will require 
very grave reason of public necessity, 











NORTH GERMAN DEFICIT. 
The present financial condition of North Germany sup- 
plies an admirable illustration of the evils which invariably 
result from large standing armies, and the pursuit of an 
ambitious policy. The resources of the Confederacy are 
found to be inadequate to meet the cost of its naval and 
military armaments; but two expedients are possible, if 
the existing expenditure is to be maintained, the imposition 
of fresh taxes or an addition to the debt of the Confede- 
racy. The strength of the standing army was fixed by the 
Federal charter at 300,000 men, the cost being in English 
money about 10,000,000/. The navy, civil service, diplo- 
macy, post office, and telegraphs, increase the total amount 
to the sum of about 11,500,000/., which may be taken as 
the annual expenditure of the Confederacy. To meet 
this there are two resources—the customs, excise, postal 
and telegraph services, which were handed over by the 
charter to the Federal Government, and the levy of direct 
contributions from the various State authorities. The 
former may be regarded as ordinary income, the latter as 





an extraordinary resource to be employed only when the 
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expenses.of the year. The general depression of trade 
since 1866, which is mot peculiar to our own country, but 
extends throughout Europe and Amterica, has diminished 
the receipt of the customs and excise, which was 
49,500,000 thalers im 1968, 48,200,000 thalers in 1869, 
and is estimated to produce 48,500,000 thalers in 1870, 
The post office returns, owing to a recent reduction of the 
|postage, show a larger diminution, the net profit of 
2,425,000 thalers in 1868 having fallen to 550,000 
thalera in 1869; while the estimated profit for 1870 is 
only 264,000. The telegraph revenue shows a similar 
reduction, having fallen in three years from 275,000 
thalers to 77,000 thalers. The total anticipated reve- 
nue from these sources is 48,841,000 thalers, or about 
7,400,0001. The Federal Government has still in hand a 
sum of 1,250,000 thalers, or about 190,0001., from the 
loan of 10,000,000 thalers voted in 1867, so that the sum 
required in the shape of direct contributions from the 
various States is 25,800,000 thalers, or about 3,900,000/. 
In the year 1868 it was 19,800,000, the increase for the 
current year being 6,000,000 thalers, or nearly 1,000,000/. 
sterling. It must be borne in mind that in addition to 
the Budget of the Federal Government there are the 
separate Budgets of the various States, amounting alto- 
gether to 215,000,000, making the total of the Federal 
and special Budgets 291,000,000 thalers, or about 
44,000,000/. sterling. 

The Federal Budget has been voted by the Federal Parlia- 
ment, whieh it seems might have left each State to provide 
its proportion without making any addition to the Federal 
taxes. A loan has, indeed, been voted for naval purposes, 
but the increase in military expenditure must be met by 
fresh taxes. The Germans do not seem to manifest any 
traces of that “ignorant patience” of taxation which Mr 
Gladstone described as the characteristic of Englishmen ; 
they are rather like the Englishmen of Lord Castlereagh’s 
time, and exhibit symptoms of an “ignorant im-patience.”’ 
Accustomed hitherto to burdens, light compared with 
ours, they resent the imposition of new taxes. A 
choice of seven distinct proposals has been submitted to the 
Federal Parliament, some of which,it is hoped, will be 
adopted. In addition, however, to the mere question of 
amount, there appears to be a Constitutional struggle now 
in progress for the purpose of securing greater control over 
the expenditure. At present, taxes once voted become 
perpetual; they can only be removed by consent of the 
Government. It is this principle which has given the 
Executive of Prussia its undue power over the Legislature. 
The efforts of the German Liberals are now directed to 
removing this anomaly, and to securing the voting of a 
large portion of the imposts by Parliament every year. 

Useful as such a change would be, it would effect little 
in the way of redeeming expenditure, unless public opinion 
on the subjeet of large armaments should undergo a 
remarkable change. It does not appear that the popula- 
tion of Germany disputes the necessity of maintaining so 
large a standing army ; it is merely the expense to which 
they object. The state of Europe, the large armaments 
maintained by other nations, rumours of wars and of 
threatened aggressions, are the pretexts put forward for 
this prodigal outlay. If the history of modern times is 
earefully studied, it will be found that the burdens of 
excessive armaments are almost invariably placed upon 
trade and industry. Weknow the fact by our own painful 
experience, we see it in operation in the United States; in 
Germany it is now proposed to provide for the existing 
deficiency by increased taxes on articles of consumption, 
and by imposing fresh taxes upon gas, petroleum, bills of 
exchange, stocks, and shares. The laying on of new imposts 
during a period of commereial depression is a hazardous 
experiment. The German Parliament may increase its 
customs’ duties, but it is entirely a matter of speculation 
whether such increase would prove any material help to 
the revenue. Our own experience points the other way. 
We have invariably found that an increase of duties was 
accompanied by a diminution of trade and employment ; 
the gain to the revenue being in the inverse ratio of the 
amount imposed. 

The present condition of German finance is, however, but 
one illustration of the evils of the military system which 
oppresses the industry of Europe. The continental nations 
have embarked in a rivalry of armaments which involves 
heavy taxation, the diversion of capital and labour from 
productive to profitless employment, and which, more than 
any other cause, gives rise to the rumours of war that, 
from time to time, cause doubt and uncertainty in all mer- 
cantile transactions. It is to these inflated armaments that 
much of the prevailing distrust may be traced. If we look 





at their economic results, as estimated by Dr Larroque, of 
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Paris, in his on the “Standing Armies of Europe,” 
prey peer may be estimated as follows: the 
naval and military budgets, 119,392,665/.; loss of labour, 
132,174,8921. ; interest of property, 30,174,892. ; total 
annual expense, 282,007,5571. If a reduction of half that 
amount could be effected by mutual arrangement, Europe 
might add annually to her railways 6,250 miles ; she could 
in a single year complete her entire network. This vast 
sum, released from unproductive uses, and applied to the 
relief of trade and industry from some of its burdens, would 
improve the condition of the people in every land, would 
promote commercial intercourse between the various nations, 
would increase their mutual prosperity, and tend far more 
powerfully than the existing system of large and costly 
armaments to preserve peace. Indeed, it is impossible to 
estimate the benefits which would result from such a step. 
It is not for the interest of any European nation 
that this waste should continue. ‘‘ The true interest of 
Burope,” we quote from the late Sir Robert Peel, “ is to 
come to some common accord, so as to enable every 
country to reduce those military armaments which belong. 
to a state of war rather than of peace.” North Germany 
is now experiencing the natural fruits of the system; if 
the Parliament of the Confederacy is wise, it will seek relief 
from its financial difficulties, not by the imposition of fresh 
taxes, but by urging upon the Government the necessity 
of making Some effort to arrive at an understanding with 
its neighbours, by which the vast armaments now main- 
tained may be materially reduced, and the capital and 
industry which they monopolise liberated for more profitable 


and productive employment. 


LADIES OF LETTERS. 


Let us confess with sorrow and shame that wedonot remem- 
ber to have read a line of one of Lady Di Beauclerk’s books. 
It is therefore without prejudice to that lady’s claims as an 
authoress that we wish to say a word or two about a very 
delicate apd interesting matter. We are willing to concede 
to her ladyship any position in literature which her admirers 
are anxious to give her ; indeed, our ignorance of her literary 
perfections leaves us no reason to doubt but that she may 
be all they would have her to be. Leaving Shakespeare 
out of the question, we acquiesce with meekness and 
gratitude in whatever assignment of place Lady Di Beau- 
clerk may obtain at the hands of her critics. Having 
stipulated for Shakespeare, we have done our duty; they 
can do the rest. 

Lady Di Beauclerk has just written a novel with a pretty 
name. Perhaps she considered that such a title as ‘True 
Love’ would have acertain charm of novelty in these degene- 
rate days, when romance has died out of our milkmaids’ 
charms, and Colonel Ivanhoe is compelled to win Rowena 
with a marriage-settlement. However, a contemporary, 
which has gained a well-earned and deserved reputation, has 
reviewed Lady Di’s novel, and has spoken very warmly of 
it. As wesay, there is no reason why we should doubt the 
accuracy of any such verdict. But, then, George Sand 
points out that eulogiums of books are seldom read, “ car le 
public ne s’amuse que des critiques acerbes;” and we 
therefore consider it our duty to do our best, be it ever so 
little, in spreading a knowledge of Lady Di Beauclerk, her 
book, and her reviewer. We learn with pleasure that 
Lady Di Beauclerk “may, if it so please her, become 
one of the most powerful and popular writers of the 
time.” Could a more flattering tribute to her lady- 
ship’s powers and privileges be imagined ? She might 
any day resolve to wear that little distinction—merely 
as an adjunct. Of course, it is scarcely likely that 
Lady Di Beauclerk should take the trouble. To be 
oné of the most powerful and popular of modern English 
authors, might be a sufficiently desirable accomplishment, 
if one had nothing else to be proud of, or if one were willing 
to aceept a distinction shared with so many ordinary 
people. Obviously, the difficulty Lady Diana would 
labour under is this: if she, in a moment of caprice, 
or merely to gratify some foolish friends, were to become a 
great English author, it would be all very well for a few 
weeks, She would be lionised by a particular set of people, 
and correspondents would send her amateur criticisms of 
her works, and beg for autographs and photographs. But 
the position would become a nuisance. Once you acquire 
a reputation, even in such a plebeian direction as Eng- 
lish literature, you cannot use it as if it were a ring, 








take it off at intervals, and put it in your dressing-case. | organ 


“Her novel isa story of true love, as fragrant and as 
welcome as the flowers of May ;” but spring flowers are 
not found to last. beyond a few months. We are told that 
there are in this work humour, pathos, acute perception, 
sharp delineation, a skilful plot, and artistically sketched 
characters—all of which we devoutly believe. 


— — 


cele Sie. 








Far wider considerations, however, are suggested by this 
roseate statement made by our contemporary. Is it not 
possible that im fashionable life there may be a great. 
many persons’ capable of becoming great authors, who! 
nevertheless _refrai 2 
authorship would lower their dignity, or because a literary | 
reputation would be @ bore? Now, we are in want of a 
few good authors at present, especially in the domain of. 
fiction. George Eliot preserves a silence which we fondly 
but insecurely hope will be broken; Mr. Dickens, as a 
novelist, is about played out; Mr. Anthony Trollope has 
rung the changes so often, that we are becoming painfully 
familiar with the commonplace chords ; and the gentle herd 
of lady-novelists seem to have been frightened into decency, 
and dulness. If we could only persuade a few countesses, 
a marchioness or two, and a stray duchess, to sacrifice 
self-respect so far as to become authors, English literature 
would suddenly awake to the fact that it had entered upon 
anew era. Who was the French author who said that 
most people had a dead poet within them, to whom 
Alfred de Musset replied that the poet was only 
asleep? It is distressing to look at the long list 
of well-bred names at a Drawing-room, and to reflect 
that so many of these ladies might be great author- 
esses, if they only would. Imagine how much of 
the raw material out of which poets, and novelists, and 
essay-writers are made, is driven round the Park every 
afternoon. Why will these dignified creatures not add 
another ornament to their life, and be content to be 





to go out with their friends or relatives under fair condi- 
tions of security. In 1861 a vast nursery-ground was 
laid out at Bicétre, to give profitable employment to the 
insane inmates; and in the following year the adminis- 


n ftom writing a lino, cither because | rans carried the measure for which they prayed in 1846, 


viz., that their poor clients should have light clothing in 
the summer montiis. Between 1863 and 1866, the gover- 
nors of Bicétre and La Salpétriére were enabled, while re- 
organising their adult schools for the mad, to show decided 
marks of done by teaching the idiot children. Lastly, 
they record that the health of their’ patients has been im- 
proved by the use oft spring-mattresses instead of straw. 


Horan sagt ere: pardenohle, pride that M. Husson drew 
up a record of the half century of noble efforts made by 
his administration for improving the treatment of the class 
of patients that human pity more than any other, 
before he handed over the future government of the in- 
digent insane of Paris to the Prefecture of the Seine, 
whence no report. has yet issued. If, he says, in parting 
from the mad asylums of Bioétre and Salpétriére, they do 
not exhibit all the learned improvements which are apparent 
in recently constructed mad-houses, perfect order and per- 
fect cleanliness reign throughout them. ‘The insane are 
provided with work, with amusements, and with every 
influence that can subdue their malady. They have the 
advantage of a watchful and sympathetic staff of medical 
men and attendants. Free as they possibly can be from 
restraints, they are busy in the workshops, or are left to 
take exercise in pleasant plantations. Peace and quiet 
are upon the scene; fand it may be said that the 
very utmost which intelligence-and learning could do 
with indifferent sites and old foundations, has been 
done. But this is not all. A special service was instituted 





worshipped for a while as so many women of genius? It 
is clear that one of two things must be done to remedy the 
present state of affairs. Either some means must be 
procured of allowing a lady to drop a great literary repu- 
tation when she should grow tired of it; or else her 
Majesty must institute some order of literary merit, which 
shall redeem the craft from disgrace. True, the Queen has 
herself written a book or two; but even her example is 
not sufficiently powerfal. We must have some method of 
coaxing titled ladies into forgetting the indignity they will 
suffer in becoming powerful and popular authors; and 
then it may, perhaps, please them to appear in print. We 
have an idea that their condescension will not be met by 
all the reviewers in a spirit of surly independence or vulgar 
frankness and plainness of speech. 

But for our part we are ever ready to welcome all who 
will enter the craft ; and without, therefore, being either 
niggardly or nice in our expressions of sympathy, we are 
ready in faith, nothing doubting, to cry,—Great is Diana 
of the Effusions! 





THE MAD WORLD.—IIL. 


As the new ideas in regard to the treatment of imsanity 
grew, little changes that were even affecting to think upon, 
because their contrast with the old brutal plan was so 
vivid, were devised. The new men not only struck the 
fetters from the limbs of their patients in the modern 
sleeping-places that replaced the old dungeons, but even the 
appearance of a lock to the sensitive sight of the mad was 
guarded against. The tractable were brought out to eat 
and amuse themselves, and employ themselves in common ; 
and varieties of work and workshops were found for every 
class. Even their clothing was improved, and the humane 
Assistance administrators prayed the Government to give 
their mad summer wear, A gymnasium was introduced 
for the idiot children, 

I find this note in the Chronological List (1853). “The 
administration, after having com the methods of 
coercion used on the insane, in France, England, and Ger- 
many, conclude that theirs are the most rational, and the 
best.” It should be remarked that, in proportion as the 
rigour of coercion was lessened, the personnel has in- 
creased. Between 1843 and 1852, fourteen keepers or 
servants were added to the Bieétre staff, and seventeen to 
that of La Salpétriére. Again, in 1853, the Salpétri¢re 
attendants were increased by six. In this year, it is also 
to be noted that the work performed by the patients was 
double that of the preceding year; and, in 1854, it is 
recorded that half the insane inmates were at work. 
M. Husson makes a ive note, under 1855, on the 
indigent insane in France and d. The cost of the 
staff in the English asylums is reckoned at twenty per 
cent. of the total cost; whereas that of Bicétre is a fraction 
over thirteen, and of the triére something over nine. 
‘We conclude from this," M. Husson observed, ‘“ that our 
administration of the insane is, by far, the more economical 
of the two.” 

In 1859 the walking-grounds of the quiet and of the 
agitated patients were separated ; and in the same year two 
s were built to divert the mad people of the Salpé- 
triére. In 1860, the Assistance administrators made one 
or two important advances in their main plan. In the 
first place, they directed the governors of the departmental 
asylums to which they drafted indigent mad patients from 
Paris to remit them a note on the state of each case, for 
the information of the patient’s family. Again: arrange- 
ments were made by which the epileptic poor were allowed 


under M. Husson’s reign, which is of the first consequence. 
An account is kept of everything belonging to each insane 
inmate, and it is strictly watched and regulated, each day’s 
earnings being added, so that the exact due of any patient 
can be told at a moment’s notice. When M. Husson gave 
up the charge of this section of the Poor Relief, he esti- 
mated the belongings of his mad-folk at one million of 
francs. At the same time, searching investigations are 
made into the origin of the mad who are carried to these 
public asylums, and each department is made to receive 
those who belong to it, while foreign countries are sum- 
moned to assume the care of the subjects belonging to them. 
Families, again, who have the means of contributing to- 
wards the support of an insane member, are compelled 
to contribute to the cost of his keep and treatment. 
This latter section of administration has been in operation 
since 1841. Its importance is shown by the statement 
that, between 1841 and the end of 1866, 3,318 insane 
patients were sent home to their de ts, or their 
native country, from the two public Paris establishmente, 
The sums recovered from parents and ians, &c., 
during the above time amounted to about 154,000/. But 
the amounts recovered in this way have been for years, M. 
Husson remarks, on the decrease. 


The lawsuit of the Princess de Beauveau and the activi- 
ties and experiences of M. Garsonnet have just now drawn 
public attention in France to the law governing the cus- 
tody of mad folk, as well as to the systems of treatment 
to which these are subject in departmental and private 
asylums. The case of the Princess is insisted upon by 
those who clamour for a reform, with M. Garsonnet. M. 
Garsonnet’s own case is, moreover, brought forward in sup- 
port of the reformers, who submit this sad fact for the 
contemplation of Frenchmen,—viz., that there are at this 
moment 32,000 of their countrymen under restraint as 
insane ; and that under the existing law, by the defects of 
which the Princess and M. Garsonnet are notable sufferers, 
there may be thousands of these prisoners who are as sane 
as M. Rouher. M. Garsonnet, having felt the sting of the 
bad law which he denounces, has whipped his persecutors 
with a knotty thong ; and is now about to be heard before 
a jury of the Commission des Aliénés,—that, I presume, 
which was appointed last February, and over which Senator 
Boudet presides. The case of M. Garsonnet is an extra- 
ordinary one. He was a professor in a little provincial 
town in 1842, when a quarrel was raging between the 
French clergy and the College of France. The young 
rofessor took the anti-clerical view in the local press ; the 
Bishop of the diocese complained to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Villemain; and hereupon M. Garsonnet 
fled to Paris, to save his place. In his excitement he had 
a violent scene with the Grand Master of the University ; 
so violent, we are told, that the servants said he must be mad. 
Having spoken his mind in the morning, M. Garsonnet felt 
relieved ; and in the evening he repaired to the Opera with a 
friend, and thence tranquilly to bed. In the morning he was 
arrested, and carried off to a mad-house. M. Villemain, it 
should be observed, knew nothing whatever of this seizure ; 
but it happened unfortunately for the victim that the great 
man who had a filial affection for him, M. Royer-Co 

held strong opinions on the subject. of insanity. — He 
decided that a young professor who would beard a Minister 
in his sanctum must be mad; and he ordered that his 
protegé should be put under lock and key at once, The 
well-known Dr Audeal protested, and was answered that 
the right of advising his father-in-law, Royer-Collard, 
was not among the privileges in his possession. The 
doctor, however, declined to sign the certificate; but M. 
Ferrus, one of the authors of the law in force, si 
readily, and M. Garsonnet was put among madmen ! 

under lock and key, his gaoler, Royer-Collard, was most 





a pee. 
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ive to the poor. professor, sending him fine linen, 
“Basia ‘Livy,’ Ae the * Confessions of St Augustine ’! 
During two months M. Garsonnet was incarcerated. M. 
Royer-Collard summoned the patient's father, and bade him | 
pray to God for his son’s death, for his madness was 
incurable. Fortunately young Garsonnet’s sanity was 
roof even against the vindictiveness and stubbornness of 
his patron’s mania; and a friend (the father of the actor 
Got) was, happily, the means of extricating him. As he 
left his prison M. Garsonnet vowed that he would live to 
destroy it; and to this end he is still heartily belabouring 
the system, by which recently the Princess de Beauveau 
has suffered, and from which she has emancipated herself 
by proving that she possesses much more than an average 
human share of clear intelligence. 

The system is radically bad in two senses, the reformers 
say. The appointment of a commission is a recognition of 
the gravity of the consideration which is thrust before the 
public, viz., that there are 32,000 reputed mad-folk under 
restraint in France; and that the increase of insanity is 
beyond question, M. Husson’s reports invariably record 
an increase in the mad population of Bicétre and the Sal- 

triére. In these two establishments the numbers in 
1865 were 4,588, and in 1866—the last year of which 
an official return has been issued—4,687. Giving the 
expenses of the pauper mad of the Seine for this latter 
year at 108,581/., M. Husson notes that it exceeds the 
expense of the previous year by 4,5611., and hereupon 
remarks: “This growth in the expenditure is explained 
by the progressive increase which we have unfortunately 
to record in the number of patients.”’ It should be remem- 
bered that Bicétre and the Salpétriére do not house all the 
poor mad e of the metropolitan department. More 
than half the above annual expenditure went to depart- 
mental asylums, among which, as I have already noted, 
the mad poor, in excess of the conveniences in Paris, are 
distributed. 


Correspondence. 


THE LICENSING LAW AND LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Sir,—-The failure of the Permissive Liquor Bill was signal ; 
and this its advocates instinctively felt and foretold. The 
limitation of the trade in liquor, though, is easily attainable. 
Abolish the Beer-house license, and substitute a license for 
the sale of malt liquor by grocers and provision dealers, as an 
article of diet,—a sale over the counter, of course, to cus- 
tomers, buyers of malt liquor for household use,—and withhold 
the pe a and spirit-vault license, and restrict the licensed 
victualler’s license to defined areas of pee or local ne- 
cessity, and lay the onus of the proof of such an area of popu- 
lation or local necessity upon the applicant for a licensed 
victualler’s license, tested by a statistical return of the cha- 
racter and number of the inhabitants of each area, and the 
nature of the public accommodation that may warrant the 
local necessity, the subject of a license. A discriminate 
Board of Ex or Bench of Justices, may thus regulate the 
liquor traffic somewhat, as really , without much, if 
any re Tlie pupa 9 to brewers and spirit merchants, — 
in the demand and supply. 

Annihilate the beer-house, gin-palace, and spirit-vault, 
on limit the licensed victualler’s house, and this problem is 

8. 


ved, 
Lancashire, May, 1869. 
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THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS ACT. 


At a meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
Guildhall on Tuesday, the engineer reported th 
termination of the first proceedings taken by the Commission 
under Mr M‘Cullagh Torrens’s Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act in reference to the demolition of eight houses 
in Sun court, Golden lane, which had been examined by Dr 
Lanne and certified by him to bein a state dangerous to 
the public health, and unfit for human habitation. ‘The 
premises, which were in a most disgraceful condition, were 
occupied by a large number of poor labourers and their fami- 
lies, and illness had repeatedly occurred in them owing to the 
bad water supply ard to the filthy accommodation provided 
for the inmates. The satisfactory and early conclusion of the 

ings was due in a great measure to the consent of the 





held at 
e satisfactory 


and there was no 

Tor ted in that popu- 

geet public improvement and, it may be, a 
ves.— Times. 


P 

owner to the destruction of the property, 
doubt that the Act of Mr Torrens bad eff 
lous locality a 
saving of many 





Mr Tuomas Burke, we learn by telegram from Dublin 
has been appointed Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant. 
The Evening Mail praises the appointment.— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

ENGLAND AND America.-Mr Reverdy Johnson, and his 
family, sailed on Thursday from Southampton for Boston. He 
was unable, in consequence of indisposition, to wait upon her 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace to take leave ; nor could he 
accept the invitation of the Mayor of Southampton to a fare- 
well banquet intended for him. Mr Benjamin Moran, 
— of Embassy, will act as Chargé d’ Affaires for the 
United States until after the arrival of Mr Motley, who is 
expected early next month.—The letter signed ‘‘ An American 
Citizen,” which appeared in the Zimes some da , cor. 
recting several misapprehensions with regard to Mr Sumner’s 
speech, which was merely published by leave, and not by 
rection of the Senate, is now understood to have been 
watten by Mr Grimes, the senator for Iowa, who has since 

t London.—-All the advices received from well-informed 

vi during the present week describe the effervescence of 
. “ rece _by the speech of Mr Sumner as being wholly 
ithe gold market of ex aes estos 
that it would produce any approcisble caret nomen likely 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


On Parliamentary Government in England : Its Origin, 
Dev , and Practical Operation. By Alpheus 
Todd, Librarian of the House of Commons of Canada. 
In Two Volumes. Volume IJ. London: Longmans. 


From the lo-Saxon Witenagemot, or Meeting of 
Wise Men, to ane resent Houses of Parliament, or Meet- 
ings of Wise and * Men, is the range of inquiry 
embraced in the second volume of Mr Todd’s work on 
Parliamentary Government in England. It thus stretches 
over many centuries,—beginning at a point, indeed, where 
anything like Government is a vague conception, and ending 
in 1868, a point at which Parliamentary Government has 
become, in this country at least, one of the noblest and most 
beneficent arts. Mr Todd has performed his task with great 
good sense and ‘skill, and his volume bears on every page 
of it signs of the most extensive and wonderful industry. 
He seems to have consulted every author of note, as well 
as every document from which he could extract reliable 
information or a sound opinion. With a clear and powerful 
grasp of his subject, and writing in a pure and masculine 
style, Mr Todd has given us a sketch of the origin, deve- 
lopment, and practical operation of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in England, which is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. Possessing all the simplicity of a handbook, 
it is yet in the truest sense an able contribution to the his- 
torical literature of the country,—a book for which every 
student of English history will sincerely thank the Libra- 
rian of the House of Commons of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

For surely it is a notable achievement to exhibit in a 
concentrated form, and in historic continuity, the innumer- 
able particulars from which has grown, as from a jungle of 
fact, the grand and still-growing body of the English Con- 
stitution. The book is one to study, and study again. 
Whoever will so deal with it, will find himself more than 
repaid for his utmost labour, by a large accession of genuine 
insight upon a subject regarding which the ideas of most 
people are nebulous in the extreme. He will see that 
small seed of Government, Teutonic in its origin, which 
was sown in British soil by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
take root, grow, and vigorously branch about, in spite of 
many assailants. How different that ancient seed from 
the present great and beneficent growth of Constitutional 
Government! Yet in that little seedling, remote in time, 
and primitive in form, lay the germs alike of the monarchic, 
the aristocratic, and the democratic branches of our Con- 
stitution. It had wrapt within it all the possibilities of 
freedom. Then, as now, the centre or pivot of Govern- 
ment was the King, who in those early Saxon days was a 
development from our ealdorman—a person who combined 
in himself the functions of a civil ruler and of a military 
chieftain, The transition from ealdorman to King was 
quite a natural thing, and brought with it an accession of 


| 


to regulate ecclesiastical matters, appoint fasts and festivals, and 
decide upon the levy and expenditure of ecclesiastical revenue. 
8. The king and his Witan had power to levy taxes for the public 
service. 9. The king and his Witan had power to raise land and 
sea-forces when occasion demanded. 10. The Witan had power 
to recommend, assent to, and guarantee grants of land, and 
to permit the conversion of folcland into Bocland, and vice versd. 
11. They had —— to adjudge the lands of offenders and 
intestates to be forfeit to the king. 12. Lastly, the Witan acted 
as a supreme court of justice, both in civil and criminal causes, 
Although the King was elected by the Witan, and might. 
be deposed by their authority, it does not follow that the 
Anglo-Saxon State was either in spirit or in form an 
elective monarchy, as that term is now understood. The 
King was invariably chosen from a royal family, which 
existed in every Teutonic kingdom, but within that royal 
family the Witan had power of choice. A preferential 
right belonged to the eldest son of the last King; but, if 
incompetent from youth or intellectual incapacity, he might 
be passed over, and a more capable member of the royal 
family selected to fill the throne. The King might also 
recommend his successor. But the right to the kingly 
office must, on every occasion, be substantiated and con- 
firmed by a competent tribunal; though, in so doing, the 
members of the great council “‘are not national represen- 
tatives, offering the empire to a candidate whom their 
voices have raised to authority ; but they are the ‘ Witan,’ 
the judges, whose wisdom is to satisfy the people that their 
allegiance is demanded by their lawful Sovereign.” Thus, 
though the Anglo-Saxon empire was not elective, it was 
manifestly governed by law. ‘‘The inchoate title of the 
Sovereign,” says Sir Francis Palgrave, ‘“‘ was confirmed by 
the national assent, and his claim was to be recognised by 
the legislature. In this sense the King was said to be 
elected by the people.” The corresponding right of the 
Witan to depose the Sovereign was one to be exercised on 
the rarest possible occasions, and only “ when the conduct 
of the reigning monarch had made him intolerable to the 
people.” The powers of the Witenagemot were thus very 
extensive, and, indeedp“ far exceeded those assigned by law 
to modern legislative bodies, or exercised, in conformity 
with constitutional practice, by the House of Commons at 
the present day. Every act of Government of any import- 
ance was done, not by the King alone, but by the King and 
his Witan. The Witan had a right to share, not merely 
in ordinary acts of legislation, but even in matters of pre- 
rogative and administration which are now considered as 
exclusively appertaining to the Crown.” It must not be 
inferred, however, that a Saxon monarch was a mere 
instrument for carrying out the resolves of his councillors : 


The king of England, in those days, was the acknowledged head 
of his people—the lord to whom all the nobles of the land owed 
fealty and service. He was the fountain of honour, and the dis- 
penne of the national wealth. He appointed the time and place 

or meetings of the Witan, and laid before them whatever 
matters required their advice or consent, exercising over their 
deliberations the influence which properly belonged to his 
exalted station and personal character. If weak, vacillating, or 
unworthy, his powers would necessarily be impaired, and it would 





power, which still further increased along with the King’s 
royal dignity and importance, as the territories which 
acknowledged his headsbip expanded. “The early Teutonic, 
Constitution, when transplanted into English soil, was 
essentially free. It consisted of a supreme leader, with or 
without royal title, an aristocratic council, composed of | 


primitive democracy of the ancient Teutonic communities. 
was superseded by the rising influence of the Comitatus, or 


ings of England acquired strength and dominion, they 
gained complete supremacy over their Comitatus. Then, 
the thanes and. body-servants of the King being gradually | 
invested with rank and power, there thus arose a new kind 
of nobility, virtute oficu, which in the end obtained pre-| 
cedency over the elder hereditary nobles. Among other 
elements, those of feudalism, and the. control assumed by | 
the King over the lands of the nation, especially after the 
Norman Conquest, tended greatly to increase and confirm | 
the royal authority. Still, “the power of the Crown was, 
from the first, subjected to the control of the Witenage-| 
mot, or ‘Meeting of Wise Men,’ which appears to have! 
formed of the national polity of the Teutons from. 
their earliest appearance in history, and was introduced by | 
them into the Saxon commonwealth.” The constitution. 
of this great council is not known with anything like pre- 
cision. It appears, however, that the great officers of the 
court and of the kingdom were invariably present in the 
Witenagemot, together with ealdormen, bishops, abbots, 
and many of the King’s thanes. The popular element 
was also to some extent represented by the attendance of 
certain classes of freemen. It is clear, therefore, that 
under the fair working of the Witenagemot the English 
people must have enjoyed, as Mr Todd observes, “a remark- 
able amount of liberty and protection.” That this is no 
chimerical eget og “ made phy evident by quoting 
a in whic © powers of the Witenagemo 

been defined by Kemble as follows : oa 

1. First, and in general, they possessed ; 
right —— A public "set which ——* 


the king. 2. They deliberated upon the making of new i 

were to be added to the existing folcriht, — which pet 
promulgated by their own and the king’s authority. 3. They had 
the power of making alliances and treaties of peace, and of settling 
their terms. 4. They had the power (subject to the restriction here- 
inafter mentioned) of electing theirking. 5. They had the power 
to de: the king, if his government was not conducted for the 
benefit of the people. 6. They had the power, conjointly with the 








king, of appointing prelates to vacant sees. 7. They had power 


be the province of the Witan to restrain him from acts of mis- 
government, and to demand security for the due administration 
of the royal functions, Strictly limited by law in the exercise of 
his prerogatives, the personal authority of an ancient English 
sovereign, if at all worthy of his position, was wellnigh unbounded. 


Our representative system is ernerally navepin’ as dating 
from the grant of Magna Charta by King John, and the 


men of noble birth, and a general assembly of freemen, similar concessions of a supplementary and confirmatory 
in whom the ultimate sovereignty resided.” But the kind obtained from later monarchs. On that subject we 


quote the following passage, which notes the various steps, 
as far as they are known, in the origination of our popular 


nal following of the chiefs. In like manner, as the government : 


The precise pune when the representative system of England 
originated, and the circumstances that gave it birth, are points 
which, notwithstanding the laborious investigations of consti- 
tutional writers, are still involved in great obscurity. The learned 
authors of the Report of the Lords’ Committee, however, arrived 
at the following conclusions upon this subject. They are of 
opinion that from the Conquest until the reign of John, prelates, 
earls and barons generally formed, under the king, the legislative 
power of the realm, for all purposes except the imposition of 
taxes; although the advice of an inferior class in the community, 
or of particular individuals not of the privileged orders, would be 
occasionally asked by the king, under exceptional circumstances, 
as for the purpose of giving validity to the grant of an extra- 
ordinary aid to the crown. But it cannot be shown that, at this 
time, any commoners, elected by the people, or otherwise, were 
called to the great councils, or Parliaments, as members thereof. 
That the great council of the realm summoned by John, as appears 
from the Great Charter, included certain persons who were 
summoned thereto by virtue of their holding lands in chief of the 
crown. That some of these individuals gave their personal 
attendance, others possibly appeared by representation, inasmuch 
as the lesser barons, being under no peculiar obligation of 
personal attendance, would naturally incline to select certain of 
their richest and most influential brethren to represent them. 
That during the reign of Henry IIL, important changes 
probably took place in the constitution of the great council, 
and most likely, as the result of circumstances, without the 
intervention of any express law on the subject. That in 
the forty-ninth year of Henry III., through the instrumentality 
of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, a great council was con- 
vened, which consisted not only of persons who were summoned 
personally, by special writ, according to the charter of John, but 
of persons who were required to attend, not merely by general 
summons, according to the same charter, but in consequence of 
writs directed to ‘the sheriffs of certain counties, and to certain 
cities and boroughs, commanding the recipients to cause “ knights, 
citizens, and burgesses ” to be chosen as representatives of su 
counties, cities, and boroughs respectively, who should attend 
the king’s council, together with those who had been personally 
summoned thereto, That tlre first clear evidence remaining ~ 
of any subsequent convention of a legislative assembly, under 
similar circumstances, was in respect to the Parliament summoned 
in the twenty-third year of Edward I ; while the constitution of 
the intervening assemblizs is wrapped in uncertainty, That from 
thence until the fifteenth year of Edward IL. the legislative 
assemblies of England appear to have been generally, but not in- 
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a nearly in the manner in which the assembly 
5 of Edward I. was constituted. That the de- 
claratory statute of the fifteenth of Edward IL, gave the sanction 
of Parliament to the constitution of the legislature as it then stood, 


i gales i wer was declared to be in the king, 
— e wc earls and parone, and commonalty 


: i heretofore accustomed.” 
1 A? al pence ae eaketietion of the legislative 
assemblies of England had nearly approached the form which it 
now presents, , . 

Mr Todd then sketches rapidly, but vigorously, the 
history of the Constitution down to the Revolution of 1688 : 
and in succeeding chapters he minutely traces the various 
changes in our Parliamentary system to the present day. 
The Privy Council and the Cabinet Council, their origin, 
organisation, and functions, are expounded in a masterl 
and most elaborate manner. The position of the Ministers 
of the Crown in Parliament is then explained; and the 
concluding and longest chapter in the volume is devoted to 
an exposition of the constitution and functions of the 
different departments of State. One attractive feature 
of Mr Todd’s work is the large body of, historical incidents 
with which each section is illustrated. Besides serving to 
show the how and the why of things, these more dramatic 
bits of history give to portions of the book a high degree 
of liveliness, and prevent the stream of exposition from 
becoming monotonous. In fact, the work is illumined in 
this manner from beginning to end, so that the reader has 
never any cause to complain of a deficiency of light. We 
see the cause, the process, and the result of every change 
or development in our Parliamentary system. For instance, 
at the Revolution, and in the very Parliament by which 
William III. was placed upon the English throne, the 
House of Commons had acquired and was steadily acquiring 
increased power, but from a want of control it was com- 
paratively unmanageable ; it was a prey to caprice, inde- 
cision, endless talking to no purpose, and factious squab- 
bling. The Revolution had made so many changes in the 
constitution of the House of Commons that a still further 
change was necessary. In the words of Macaulay, “there 
was Parliamentary Government, but there was no Ministry.” 
For although the chief offices in the Government were 
filled by persons who sat in Parliament, yet these offices 
were distributed not unequally between the two great 
parties, and “‘the men who held these offices were per- 
petually caballing against each other, haranguing against 
each other, moving votes of censure on each other, exhibit- 
ing articles of impeachment against each other; and, as a 
natural consequence, the temper of the House of Commons 
was wild, ungovernable, and uncertain.”” Evidently, there- 
fore, the thing required was some agency by which the 
energies of Parliament could be concentrated, controlled, 
and drawn into unity of action : 

In this juncture, a plan was happily devised which, while it was 
calculated to conserve the weight and influence that rightfully ap- 

rtained to the crown in the conduct of public business in Par- 

iament, also afforded the means of successfully controlling its 
turbulent majorities, and of permanently conciliating their good- 
will. By the advice of Sunderland, the king resolved to construct 
a ministry upon a common bond of political agreement, the 
several members of which being of accord upon the general prin- 
ciples of state policy, would be willing to act in unison in their 
laces in Parliament. Gradually, as opportunity offered, the 
Tory element in the existing administration was eliminated, so 
that, at last, its political sentiments were in harmony with the 
revailing opinions of the majority of the House of Commons. 
hen this had been accomplished, the servants of the crown iu 
Parliament the double advantage of being the autho- 
rised representatives of the government, and the 
leaders of the st party in the popular chamber. By this 
happy contrivance the Parliament, through whose patriotic en- 
deavours the monarchy had been restored, and the liberties of the 
ople effectually consolidated, was recogni as “a great 
integral part of the constitution, without which no act of govern- 
ment could have a real vitality.” 

The effects of this one change have coloured all subse- 
quent Parliamentary history. We quote another passage, 
in which a very important fact is mentioned in connection 
with the reign of Queen Anne: ~° 

It is in this reign, in the year 1711, that we first meet with a 
positive declaration, in a debate in the House of Lords, that the 
sovereign ought not to be held personally responsible for acts of 
government, but that, according to the fundamental constitution 
of the kingdom, the ministers are accountable for all. Further- 
more, that there is no prerogative of the crown that may be 
exempted from parliamentary criticism and advice. 

The following passage narrates one of the historic inci- 
dents with which Mr Todd’s work is so thickly sprinkled. 
It refers to the last days of Queen Anne, and the fortunate 
manner in which the plans of Bolingbroke were frus- 
trated : 

_ This want of concord between ministers upon questions of vital 
import was more and more apparent as the end of the queen’s life 
drew nigh. Each party calculated eagerly upon the chances of 
that event, hoping to secure for themselves the supremacy. 
When the queen lay upon her death-bed Bolingbroke’s influence 
was uppermost, and he manned to get the queen’s authority to 
form a new administration. His plans were suddenly frustrated 
by an event which is quite unique in our parliamentary history, 
and which is worthy of notice not merely as illustrating the 
evil effects of divided counsels, but also as exemplifying a 
state of things that could only have arisen in the infancy of parlia- 
mentary institutions. Bolingbroke was steadily engaged in the 
work of constructing his ministry, and had already filled up most 


_ Of the principal offices with men of the Jacobite party. e had 
ulterior designs in view of favouring the claims of the Pretender to 
succeed to the throne upon the demise of the queen. Knowin 


her precarious state, he caused a Cabinet Council to be summone 

for June 80,1714. When that day arrived the Council assembled 
at Kensington, the high offcers of state, already appointed thereon, 
alone bei resent. Lord Mahon gives the following graphic 
account of the meeting: “The: news of the queen’s desperate 
condition had just been received. The Jacobites sat dispirited, 
but not hopeless, nor without resources. Suddenly the doors 
Were thrown open, and Argyle and Somerset (whe were members 











of the Privy Council, — not of the Cabinet) were announced. 
They said that, understanding the danger of the queen, they had 
hastened, though not specially summoned, to offer their assistance. 
In the pause of surprise which ensued, Shrewsbury rose and 
thanked them for their offer.” (This nobleman, it appears, was 
in reality a Whig, but he had succeeded in deceiving Bolingbroke, 
who fully relied upon his fidelity, and had bestowed upon him the 
offices of lord chamberlain and lord lieutenant of Ireland, while 
he was actually concerting in secret measures with the two Whi 
peers, the Dukes of Argyle aud Somerset, whose unexpecte 
appearance at the Council filled the Cabinet conspirators with 
dismay.) ‘They, immediately taking their seats, proposed an 
examination of the physicians ; and on their report suggested that 
the post of Lord Treasurer (which Bolingbroke had intended to 
ut into commission) should be filled without delay, and that the 
uke of Shrewsbury should be recommended to her majesty.” 
“The Jacobite ministers, thus taken completely by surprise, dia 


Y | not venture to offer any opposition to this recommendation, and 


accordingly a deputation. comprising Shrewsbury himself, waited 
upon her majesty the same morning, to lay before her what 
seemed the unanimous opinion of the Council. The queen, who 
by this time had been roused to some degree of consciousness, 
faintly acquiesced, delivered the treasurer’s staff to Shrewsbury, 
and bade him use it for the good of her people. The Duke would 
have returned his staff as chamberlain, but she desired him to 
keep them both ; and thus by a remarkable, and I believe unparal- 
leled combination, he was invested for some days with three of 
the highest offices of court and state, being at once Lord Treasurer, 
Lord Chamberlain, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland.” “ Another 
proposal of the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, which had passed 
at the morning meeting, was to send immediately a special sum- 
mons to all Privy Councillors in or near London. Many of the 
Whigs accordingly attended the same afternoon, and amongst 
them the illustrous Somers. . .° . His great name was in itself 
a tower of strength to his party, and the Council, with this new 
infusion of healthy blood in its veins, forthwith took vigorous 
measures to secure the legal order of succession.” Thus ends the 
narrative of this startling and successful coup d’éat. 


From the section on the Cabinet Council in relation to 
the Crown, we make one concluding extract, which relates 
to the early days of the present Sovereign : 


Upon the accession of our gracious queen, and until after her 
marriage with Prince Albert, her majesty has confessed that she 
permitted herself to be influenced by “strong feelings of partisan- 
ship,” in favour of the Whigs, who were then in power. But “the 
prince early understood the position which it becomes the sove- 
reign of Great Britain to hold between conflicting political parties, 
and the line of conduct which, as the consort of that sovereign, it 
was right for him to ovservs.” He therefore “ held himself aloof 
from all the trammels of party, its jealousies and animosities, and 
resolutely abstained from even the appearance of political parti- 
sanship. And not only so, but the feelings of that nature by 
which the queen so candidly admits that she was herself biassed at 
this time, soon ceased to show themselves, under the influence of 
his judicious counsels; and all parties have long borne willing 
testimony to the cordial and constitutional support which, when 
charged with the administration of the government, each party in 
turn received from the queen, and from the prince as her natural 
confidential adviser.” In his wise and patriotic endeavour to 
inculcate upon her majesty the duty of strict neutrality in political 
matters, Prince Albert was ably seconded by Lord Melbourne, the 
then Prime Minister, who, though himself a Whig, took the 
opportunity of the royal marriage to urge upon the queen that 
the time had come when she “should have a general amnesty for 
the Tories.” And upon occasion, speaking of the Tories, 
against whom the queen was very irate, Lord Melbourne said, 
“You should now hold out the olive-branch a little.” 

The queen’s predilection for the Whigs at the commencement 
of her reign may be easily aceounted for. It was partly attribut- 
able to her personal regard for Lord Melbourne, who guided her 
first steps as a —— the most affectionate, loyal, and 
devoted care. It was fostered and increased by certain pro- 
ceedings in Parliament in relation to the naturalisation of Prince 
Albert, and the sum to be granted for the expenses of his house- 
hold, wherein the Tory opposition evinced an unusual degree of 
party asperity. These circumstances, however, although sufficient 
to account for and to explain her majesty’s bias, afford no justifi- 
cation for it, as she herself has simply and touchingly — 
But allowance must be made for the queen’s youth and inexperience 
at this trying juncture: the more so, as since her marriage she 
has uniformly co-operated, in the most frank and unreserved 
manner, with every leading statesman, of whatever party, who 
has in turn enjoyed her political confidence. 

It is almost impossible to convey a proper notion of the 
value of Mr Todd's work ; it certainly cannot be too highly 
praised for the extent of its minute and careful industry, 
and the happy manner in which its divers elements are 
combined, The student will assuredly find in it that kind 
of assistance which he often needs, in properly understand- 
ing and elucidating the origin, growth, and present condi- 
tion of Parliamentary Government in England. We have 
only further to say, that every Englishman who can read 
should read this book. 





ives of the Warriors. By General the Hon. Sir 
Edward Oust, D.O.L. Murray. 


In appending these ‘Lives of the Warriors’ to his 
‘ Anmals of the Wars,’ Sir Edward Cust may be said to 
have furnished the consecutive record of the wars of the 
world for the last two hundred and fifty years. But his 
object is, professedly, to instruct the military student even 
more than to amuse the average reader. Both ends are in 
their measure proposed, but both are not equally pursued. 
That the tactics and the practical strategy of the great 
Commanders, who now live only in history, have suggested, 
and even created, the modern theories of war, is a truth 
from which the author argues that the study of military 
history is the best education that an officer can possibly 
receive. ‘‘ Military histczy is the only true teacher of the 
science and philosophy of war.” Napoleon expressed the 
same conviction when he said: “Read, re-read the cam- 
paigns of Alexander, Haanibal, Cesar, Gustavus, Turenne, 
and Frederick ;” adding that this was the only method by 
which a student would be able to master the secrets of the 
art of war. “Votre génie éclairé par cette étude, vous 
fera rejeter les magimes o & celle de ces grands 
hommes.” And Sir Edward Cast insists, with obvious 


reason, that the study of what has been is the best pro- 





fessional preparation for that which wilt be. 





— 





But Sir Edward regrets that this practical estimate of a 
soldier's education is not universally popular. It is mani- 
fest, he observes, that military history can only be suc- 
ces@fully studied under thoroughly capable guides; but it 
is equally certain that, in the list of our professors of 
military history, but few are remarkable for that excep- 
tional capacity which enables them to apply the lessons 
of the past to the wants of the present or the future. At 
any moment, at least in time of war, the youngest officer 
is liable to be sent upon important service; but will he 
know, at such an exciting crisis, how he may best defend 
himself, for example, within a house or farmstead? Will 
all the cramming of a competitive examination teach him 
even the commonest principles on which he ought to 
protect a detachment suddenly entrusted to his care? Sir 
Edward is of opinion that if a practical education were 
given to all young officers after they have ceased to be 
cadets, such employment of their time would be more 
judicious than their present abandonment to idleness or 
pleasure. Indeed, the tendency of a barrack is rather to 
undo than to develop whatever has been learned as a 
cadet. Barrack-life, in the opinion of Sir Edward Cust, is 
the most listless, sensual form of existence that has yet 
been devised for the purpose of deteriorating intellectual 
vigour. And it is curious that in the Navy the earlier 
years of an officer should be so much more valuably 
employed than they are in the Army. From regimental 
officers positively nothing is required except their regi- 
mental duties ; hence our military officers are, as a rule, 
behind our naval in professional knowledge. “I am 
perfectly at a loss to understand,” writes Sir Edward 
Cust, “‘ how the staff at the Horse Guards, who have had 
in their career the fullest experience of the perfect care- 
lessness of improvement in barrack-life, can justify them- 
selves for not making some exertions to improve its in- 
tellectuality by a better training for an officer of the line.” 
If a portion of that interest and energy, which are expended 
on rearing young boys for a service which they are 
naturally quite incompetent to appreciate, were spared for 
the improvement of the commissioned officer who is actually 
serving with his regiment, it would be a wiser employment, 
both of time and money, than the attempt to rival the ~ 
public schools and lycées of the kingdom in scholarly but 
unpractical acquirements : 

I would restrict the elaborate teaching and cramming of com- 

titive examination of all officers, and, indeed, would almost 
imit these requirements to the study of military history, which I 
think I have shown to include most of the requisites of the art 
of war; and I should rejoice if a system could be steadily 
enforced for the public and private reading of officers of the 
British Army in barracks, and that all the bewilderments of idle 
and immature theories should be assiduously discountenanced. 
In his ‘ History of the Warriors,’ Sir Edward has com- 
menced with Maurice of Nassau ; for, in the period anterior 
to Charles V., there was little to be obtained by study from 
the “suit and service” tactics of the Middle Ages. To 
Maurice of Nassau must be attributed the merit of having 
created the modern character of the standing army; for 
before his time all armies were, in the main, but a horde 
of untamed horsemen; the “comfort and efficiency” of 
the soldier being merely Utopian theories that few had even 
thought of, and no one had practically studied. Hence 
Maurice came to be regarded in his day as “the greatest 
commander of infantry since the time of the Romans.” 
Another patriarch of military science, though in a depart- 
ment that does not commonly cover its professors with 
either wounds or glory, was Spinola, who first reduced to 
system the regular payment of troops, and thus gave pro- 
minence to a mercantile consideration most important to 
contentment and to order. Thirdly, Gustavus Adolphus 
converted his soldiers into a disciplined force of men, under 
command of a class of officers superior in character and 
intelligence to any before employed: hence, he was the 
first to elevate the business of fighting to the dignity of 
what we have learned to call the “ profession of arms.” 
Lastly, Torstenson was a hero of commissariat and of trans- 
port, and the answer to the important question, ‘‘ How shall 
an army subsist #’” may be said to have been first supplied 
by his inventiveness; while of names that deserve to be 
written on monuments, as having advanced the soldier’s 
profession in excellence and in refinement, may be selected 
Baner,Turenne, and Luxembourg, Montecuculi, Marlborough, 
and Von Traun. 
Sir Edward Cust is specially lavish of praise on those 
conimanders who, by practical strategy, have saved the 
blood of their soldiers. It is the highest merit of a com- 
mander so to study the art of war as to gain a victory 
without even fighting a battle; for the shedding of blood 
is not only wrong in the religious and the moral sense, ‘‘ but 
it is mean and cowardly to call upon the brave to face 
death when it can be avoided ;”’ and, further than this, 
the politic general appreciates too highly the value of a 
veteran soldier to risk his life for mere bravado. “To 
sacrifice good old regiments,” writes a well-known American 
general, “is like turning the intelligent and industrious out 
of school, and keeping on only with the fools and dunces,” 
But, to avoid this sacrifice, it is necessary that the com- 
mander be a consummate master of strategy; and what 
this strategy is it is obviously difficult to define : 
The word may be taken to contain everything which constituted 
the art of war previous to its affiliation into modern military 
speech—base, hospitals, magazines, geographical incidents, align- 
ments, combinations, stratagems, manceuvring, artifice, and all 
other expedients of ordinary employment in war; but, so far is 
st from being a branch of tactics, that I apprehend it to 
include everything that is not tactics. My persuasion is that 
strategy and tactics are twe essentially different departments of 
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* comprising all that is pure science, and 
oe io all that Riper — he handling of troops, &e. 

But, spite of the wisdom and experience which are ne- 
cessary to the development of a first-class 1 leader, 
our author is warmly opposed to the appointment of officers 
in command who are over fifty years of age. Such veteran 
favourites as Marshal Radetzki are exceptions which can 
only be taken as proving a rule. All history records its 
experience that nothing is more valuable to the leader of 
an army than to be a man of robust constitution and of 
iron frame; one of those abnormally vigilant beings who 
are wholly superior to the weakness of going to sleep. 
Napoleon proved his vitality and pluck when, the moment 
after he had won the battle of Rivoli, he marched back his 
troops to defeat Provera; and Wellington, hearing com- 
plaints (in 1811) that his military hospital, at Celerico, 
was imperfectly organized, rode there and back in the 
course of one day,—a distance of 140 miles,—and dis- 
missed the whole of the medical staff as his comment upon 
its inefficiency. But Napoleon and Wellington were both 
under fifty when they exhibited this activity; had they 
both been seventy, the former would, probably, have 
missed a victory, while the latter would have despatched an 
aide-de-camp. 

The ‘Lives of the Warriors’ is divided into two small 
yolumes ; the first comprising the warriors who have com- 
manded armies, and the second those who have commanded 
fleets. Though the number of the latter is nominally six- 
teen, and of the former only nine, there is constant allusion 
to minor celebrities of the seas and field; which justifies 
the author’s assumption in his Preface: “I hope to be 
allowed to flatter myself that I have.served my profession 
by codifying, so to speak, the military history of the seven- 
—* — 59—— nineteenth centuries,” For the 
convenience of the reader who wishes to refer to any cam- 
paign or general in particular, a copious Index is provided 
at the end of the volumes; while a marginal digest runs 
through the whole of the book, to save him any involun- 
tary trouble. George Monk, John Sobieski, Von Schom- 
berg, and William the Third ; Robert Blake, Martin Tromp, 
De Tourville, and Du Quesne, are among the names that 
figure heroically in these pages ; though it is probable that 
the general reader will prefer the naval volume -to the 
military, for the double reason that battles by sea are 
more exciting and less frequent than battles fought on 
land. The only defect we would venture to point out in 
both these volumes is, that they scarcely fulfil the primary 
object for which they were ostensibly written. There is 
little that a soldier or a sailor will be able to gather, in 
the way of professional learning, from any of these inte- 
resting narratives which he might not have met with in 
ordinary historical handbooks written for popular accepta- 
tion. The work is so far a novelty that it comprises, within 
a very limited space, the campaigning careers of a number 
of brilliant commanders, But it is hardly a work that is 
exceptionally suited for the student or the cadet. It is 
rather a work that will instruct the average school-boy, 
and interest the ordinary reader. 





The Wedding Day in all Ages and Countries. By 
Edward J. Wood. In Two Volumes. Bentley. 


The author of ‘Giants and Dwarfs’ has here brought 
together, from a variety of sources ancient and modern, the 
ceremonies attendant upon betrothal and matrimony in all 
the kingdoms of the earth. He has searched amidst the 
ancient records of the primitive Jews, the historians and 
poeta of Greece and Rome, and has not neglected to avail 

imself of the monumental history of Assyria and Egypt, 
in order to obtain memorials of marriage customs, and to 
trace back to their origin the many curious superstitions in 
connection with them, which exist alike among civilised 
and uncivilised nations. Our author, however, does not 
rofess to give “an exhaustive account of the origin and 

i of matrimony, nor an elaborate statement of the 
conditions under which it could or can be legally effected, 
nor @ disquisition upon the religious, social, and domestic 
relations and duties of married life.’ He has rather 
endeavoured to chronicle and to reduce to a form suitable for 
popular reading the different modes in which the marriage 
contract was entered into from the earliest times, and the 
many singular usages which were associated with the wed- 
dings of our ancestors. Such is the aim and purpose of 


Library, writing off so many sheets's day, returning home 
and sticking them on a file, and afterwards packing them 
off to the publishers without any more trouble. 
However, readers in search of novel information on the 
subjects on which Mr Wood treats will find plenty in the 
volumes befote us. We willingly give the author a proper 
amount of praise for the trouble he has taken with his 
Index and Tables of Contents, which are full and complete ; 
and in a book of this kind full headings to the several 
chapters cover a multitude of sins. 

Not the least interesting portion of the work before us 
is that devoted to the archaeology of marriage among the 
early Christians, and more especially among our own 
ancestors. Obristian marriage appears to have grown out 
of the marital castoms of the Jews, and the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. In olden times it was not a religious cere- 
mony, but a social contract, It was only essential that 
the bridegroom should lead the bride from her father’s 
house to her new home in the presence of witnesses. The 
Ancient Britons oceasionally celebrated their marriages at 
a cromlech in the open air, but more frequently no cere- 
mony of this kind was gone through. The Anglo-Saxons 
held the nuptial tie in the greatest respect, and no marriage 
was lawful without the consent of the woman’s Mundbora 
or guardian : " 

If such consent was not obtained, the husband was liable to 
pevalties, and he acquired no legal rights over either the wife or 
her goods. For this consent the lover always paid a mede or 
rice, in the nature of a present, according to the rank of the 
ady. It was therefore advantageous to a father that the “spin- 
dle-side,” or female part of his family, to use Alfred’s term, 
should outnumber the “spear-side,” or male members thereof. 
The parties were solemnly contracted, and a friend of the bride- 
groom became surety for the woman’s good treatment and 
maintenance. Her dowry was fixed ; and all the relations of both 
parties within the third 5* weré invited to the marriage feast. 
Each one made some present to the couple ; and the Mundbora 
gave them arms, furniture, cattle, and money. This was called 
the Faderfram, or father’s gift, and was all the fortune that the 
bridegroom received. 

On the day before the wedding, which generally took place 
within six or eight weeks from the time of the contract, the in- 
vited friends of the b m went to his house, where they 
spent the day in feasting. On the next morning they went armed 
and on horseback to the house of the bride, under the con- 
duct of the foremost man, to receive her, and conduct her 
to her husband. This martial show was both for compliment and 
to prevent a rescue by any former lover. The bride was led by a 
matron, called the brideswoman; followed by many young 
women, termed the bridesmaids, and attended by her Mundbora 
and other male relations. On her arrival she was received by 
the bridegroom, and solemnly betrothed by her guardian. 

The united companies then proceeded to the church, attended 
by musicians. No marriage was lawful without the presence of 
the Mundbora at the ceremony, and he gave the bride to the 
bridegroom, saying, “I give her to be thy honour and thy wife; 
to keep thy keys and share with thee in thy bed and goods.” The 
parties received the nuptial benediction from the priest, some- 
times under a veil or square piece of cloth, called the care-cloth, 
held at each corner by a man. to conceal the bride’s blushes ; but 
this was not used in cases where the bride was a widow. After 
the benediction both of the parties were crowned with flowers, 
which were kept in the church for the purpose. A ring 
was used at the marriage aswell as at the betrothal. Some 
authors say that at the marriages of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Mundbora presented the bridegroom with one of the bride’s shoes, 
as a token of the transfer of authority; and she was made to 
feel the change by a blow on her head given with the shoe. The 
husband was bound by oath to use his wife well, on failure of 
which she might leave him; but he was allowed to bestow a 
moderate castigation upon her. 

Among the Anglo-Normans an intended marriage was 
published three times in church, as is the custom at the 
present day; and the husband also had to obtain the con- 
sent of the wife’s guardian. In feudal times the lords of 
manors were invested with the power of disposing of their 
orphan wards in marriage as they thought fit, and this was 
one of the grievances which the content barons laid 
before King John at Runnymede, The frequency of 


very agg 4 marriages among the children of the old 
nobility ‘thus explained by the desire to avoid 
wardship. The sponsalia or betrothal was formerly an 
—* reliminary to marriage, and was often made 
before a priest, and always confirmed by gifts, by the join- 
ing of hands, by the interchange of rings, by a kiss, and 
other formalities. Thus in Jwelfth Night the priest 
speaks of a betrothal: 

Confirmed by mutual joinders of your hands. 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthened by interchangement of your rings. 
In this ceremony the woman appears to have had the 
advantage, for Strutt, quoting a manuscript in the Harleian 





the author, and as he confesses that his volumes are espe- 
cially intended for popular reading, we cannot of course 
justly criticise them as a work intended to satisfy the stu- 
dent of social dynamics. And yet we must find some 
fault with the form into which he has thrown his volumes. 


Although his work is not intended as a systematic! 
treatise, we do look for a judicious arrangement of facts, 


even in a popular work. Why should that long-suffering 
mortal the general reader have to do all the generalisation 
for himself, while the philosopher, better fitted for the duty, 
finds in works intended for his perusal that it has already 
been done forhim? This we take to be the prevalent 
Omission in authors who write for the multitude, and who 
imagine that the devourers of books, the classes who live 
upon the latest and most gorgeously got up works of the 
circulating library, care not for style and ent, but 
only for new facts and ideas. We do not find fault with 
Mr Wood for any defects of style or carelessness of com 


Li , says: “By the civil law, whatever is given by 
vay of betrothal gifts betwixt them that are promised in 
: iage, hath a condition (for the most part silent) that 
it be had again if marriage ensue not; but if the man 
,should have a kiss for his money, he should lose one-half 
\of that which he gave.” With regard to the lady, how- 
ever, this does not apply, for the manuscript goes on to say : 
“yet with the woman it is otherwise, for kissing or not 
kissing, whatsoever she gave she may ask and have it 
again.” A very common custom at betrothal, especially 
among the lower orders, was to break a piece of money in 
ize pieces, of which the man kept one and the woman the 
other : 
in his “ Hudibras,” hi ; 
*x jn Bie Hindi ae nts that the broken piece of metal 
“ His wit was sent him for a token, 

But in the carriage crack’d and broken. 

Like commendation ninepence crook’d 

With—To and from my love—it look’d.” 
In olden times certain ideas of — fortune attached to crooked 


sition, but we do complain of his want of method, and the | money. Gay, also, in his “What d’ye Call It?” alludes to the 
thus: 


careless throwing together of his material. Wecan imagi 
our author compiling his work in the British — 


“ Yet, justices, permit us, ere we 
To break this ninepence, as you've broke our heart.” 





Fibert, one of the characters, breaking the ninepence, says : 

* A che hse hr be ag 
An , joinin, ieces, replies: 

mY ad * this ade, thus may we meet again.” 
In Gay’s “ Fifth Sp camer 4 
“A ninepence bent 
A token kind to Bumkinet is sent.” 

It is difficult to trace the origin of the wedding ring, but 
it appears to have been at first the token at the betrothal, 
and was not necessarily employed at the second ceremony. 
The ancient Romans certainly used rings at their betrothals, 
and the Christian Church apparently borrowed from them 
the wedding ring. After betrothal the Anglo-Saxon maiden 
wore the ring on the right hand, but at the lage it 
was transferred to the left. Among the Anglo-Normans 
the ring was always worn on the middle finger of the right 
hand, while in the latter part of the seventeeth century 
the wedding ring was often worn on the thumb. The 
Quakers reject’the ring as a remnant of Pagan superstition, 
and in the time of the Commonwealth the Puritans 
endeavoured to abolish it for the same reason. Thus 
Butler, in the ‘ Hudibras,’ commemorates this : 

Others were for abolishing 

That tool of matrimony, a ring, 

With which the unsanctify’d bridegroom 

Is marry’d only to a thumb. 
Mr Wood gives us some amusing scraps in connection 
with this subject : 
Although a ring is absolutely necessary in a Church of England 
marriage, it may be of any metal, and of any size. Some years 
since a ring of brass was used at Worcester at a wedding before 
the registrar, who was threatened with proceedings for not com- 
pelling a gold one to be employed. .A story is told of the wed- 
ding of two paupers, who came to the church and requested to be 
married with the church key, as the parochial authorities had not 
furnished them with aring. The clerk, feeling some delicacy 
about using the key, fetched an old curtain ring from his own 
house, and with that article the marriage was celebrated. The 
church key was used in lieu of a wedding ring at a church near 
Colchester early in the present century; and that was not a 
solitary instance within the past one hundred years in this 
country. The Duke of Hamilton was married at May Fair with 
a bed-curtain ring. “Notes and Queries” for October, 1860, 
relates that a ring of leather, cut transversely from a —*F of the 
bridegroom’s glove, was used as a substitute for the wedding ring 
on one occasion. A clergyman unjastifiably stopped a wedding 
in India because the bridegroom offered « diamond ring instead 
of one generally in use. In Ireland the use of a gold ring is 
superstitiously required. 
Bridal nosegays and posies were of very ancient origin. 
The introduction of orange blossoms into wedding bouquets 
is gare derived from the Saracens; a custom which 
perhaps our chivalrous knights of the Holy Cross brought 
back with them from the East in the days of the Crusades. 
Among the Eastern nations orange flowers are the emblems 
of a prosperous marriage. In England flowers have always 
held a conspicuous place both in the form of posies, and 
strewed in the path of the bride from her house to the 
church. Thus in “Vox Graculi,” 1623, the spring is 
termed “the nosegay giver to weddings”; and the author 
of ‘ England’s Helicon ’ says : 
Now busie maydens strew sweet flowres. 


A sprig of gorse was often added to the bridal bouquet, 
perhaps on account of the old adage, “ when the furze is 
out of bloom, kissing is out of fashion,” Rosemary was 
also worn: at weddings in the olden time, in onder to 
strengthen the memory. Thus, in a writer in 1584, we 


find : ⸗ 
“ Rosemarie is for remembrance 
Between us day and night.” 
while Herrick, in the ‘ Hesperides,’ addressing a rosemary- 
branch, says : 


“Grow for two ends: it matters not at all, 
Be’t for my bridall or my buriall.” 


According to Mr Wood, the bride-cake at weddings can be 
traced to the Roman custom of marriage by confarreatio, 
when a barley or wheaten cake was used. The throwing 
of old shoes after the bride and bri seems to sym- 
bolise an assault upon the person carrying off the bride 
from her father’s house, and is a relic of a custom * in 
vogue among many partially civilised communities. ere 
—* many wedding proverbs of* merrio England,” like 
the saying, 
“To change the name and not the letter, 

Is a change for the worse and not for the better.” 
which we cannot here even enumerate. 
Some of Mr Wood’s chapters on ancient legends and the 


wedding customs of nations in different of the globe 
are, at the least, very entertaining, and will, we doubt 


not, attract many readers. Here is the account of the 
wedding-ring of Joseph and Mary : 

Whatever may be the fact as tothe use of marriage rings in 
the Bible days, monkish legends relate that Joseph and Mary used 
one, and, moreover, that it was of onyx or amethyst. It was said 
to have been discovered in the year 996, when it was given by a 
jeweller from Jerusalem to a lapidary of Clusium, who had been 
sent to Rome by the wife of a Marquis of Etruria, to make pur- 
chases for her. The jeweller told the lapidary of the preciousness 
of the relic; but he ae it, and kept it for several years 
among other articles of inferior value. However, a miracle 
revealed to him its genuineness; and it was placed in a church, 
where it worked many curative wonders. In 1473 it was deposi 
with some Franciscans at Clusium, from whom it was stolen ; and 
ultimately it found its way to Perusia, where a church was built 
for it, and it still performed miracles; but they were, as Hone 
says, trifling in comparison with its miraculous powers of multi- 
plying itself. It existed in different churches in Europe at the 
same time, and, each ring being as genuine as the others, it was 
paid the same honours by the devout. 7 


In ancient Sparta, celibacy was considered infamous, and 
by the laws of Lycurgus criminal proceedings might be 
taken against those who married late or unsuitably, as well 
as against those who did not marry at all. Plato wished to 
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present day. Perhaps, however, the gay bachelor might 
reply that, like the ancient Seythians who would not marry 
@ maiden until she had killed an enemy, he would not marry 
the fair one who haunts his dreams until she too had killed 
an enemy ; until she had overcome that inordinate love of 
dress, that ing taste for luxury, and, above all, that 
slothful and indélont temperament which is the greatest 
enemy to true happiness and social progress. There was a 
custom prevalent in Albania, which we should gladly see 
adopted nearer home, in order to avoid trouble and to pre- 
vent those unpleasant mistakes which are so frequent 
ocourring in highly-civilised communities. The Albanian 
unmarried girl wore a red skull-cap, upon which were 
sewn the Turkish paras and other coins which formed her 


dower. The larger pieces of gold were always placed in 
front, in order to make the damsel more attractive in the 
eyes of her admirers. But there was an ancient Assyrian 
custom which also deserves consideration : 

Among the afcient Assyrians all marriageable young girls 
were assembled in one place, and the public crier put them up to 
sale one after another. The money which was received for those 
who were handsome, and —2 sold well, was bestowed 
as a wedding portion on those who were plain. When the most 
beautiful had been disposed of, the more ordi looking were 
offered for a certain sum, and allotted to those who were willing 
to take them. Hence all the women were provided with husbands. 

The Babylonians, like the Assyrians, held a kind of market 
of their daughters at n times every year. They were 
assembled in a public place, where they were exposed to general 
view, and disposed of to the best bidders by the public crier. 
The money given for the purchase of the handsome ones was 
applied to portion out those who were deficient in personal 
attractions. This custom was said to have originated with Atossa, 
the daughter of Belochus. . 

We will close our notice of Mr Wood's suggestive and 
amusing volumes by alluding to a custom prevalent in the 
East Indian Archipelago among a certain tribe called 
“ head-hunters,” who are not allowed to marry “ until they 
have made room for their probable progeny by cutting off 
the heads of some of those among whom they are living.” 
We commend this useful lation to the notice of the 
stony-hearted disciples of Malthus and Mill. 





Chefs D’Giuvre of the Industrial Arts. By Philippe 
Burty. Edited by W. Chaffers, F.S.A. Chapman 
and Hall. 

The somewhat desultory and indeterminate essays upon 
pottery and porcelain, glass, enamel, jewellery, plate, and 
tapestry, of which this volume is composed, constitute a 
very readable and instructive work, which has many ex- 
cellences and a few failings. What we chiefly desiderate 
in the book is a definite aim. If it was meant as a hand- 
book for persons wholly ignorant of the subjects of which it 
treats, it should have been more explanatory ; if it was meant 
as a series of gossipy articles on various topics for artistic 
amateurs, it explains toomuch. The ignoramus will be con- 
stantly puzzled in his efforts to guess at distinctions, his 
knowledge of which the author takes for granted ; while the 
connoisseur will meet with amazement a sketch of the life of 
Palissy, or some such matter, with which he is perfectly 
familiar. Of course, if M. Burty had written an exhaustive 
history of these various arts, repetition of well-known 
facts or incidents would have been inevitable; but it is 
only by fits and snatches that he is historical. The essays, 
in jshort, are wayward and uncertain; here dipping into 
ancient authors, there describing some masterpiece in a 
modern collection, and again breaking out into prophetic 
anticipation of the progress of a particular art. 

Yet the book, as we say, is a very readable and pleasant 
one, and it is illustrated by a large number of remarkably 
clever woodcuts, These representations of characteristic 
works of art are in themselves works of art ; exhibiting the 
picturesqueness of touch and delicate manipulation of the 
cost French wood-engraving. Indeed, we are inclined to 
consider them as forming the most attractive and interest- 
ing portion of the volume. In a work of this kind, the 
simplest wood-block conveys more than pages of elaborate 
description; and when a series of engravings are given, 
well executed, and the subjects of them judiciously chosen, 
they constitute of themselves a most valuable collection, 
which one can at any time turn to with pleasure. As for 
M. Burty, he shows the intelligent sympathies and wide 
information of an experienced connoisseur; and there are 
—* of his criticisms and suggestions with which we 
wholly agree. He writes vivaciously and cleverly, and we 
Suppose we must blame the translator for the occurrence 
of a chance phrase or word that is singular rather than 
intelligible or appropriate. M. Burty has certainly very 
strong patriotic feeling, and betrays at times an amusing 
tendency to exaggerate French progress in certain branches 
of art, and to depreciate the efforts and collections of all 
the rest of the wlord. He has also a very French habit of 
using forced and absurd metaphor ; as, for instance, in 
speaking of hydro-fluoric acid : 

Up to this time it is, without exception, the only agent known 
that will eat into glass, or rather that will instantaneously decompose 
it. It seems to attack it with a kind of vindictive rage, impatiently 
refusing to be contained in the glass flagon into which it is poured ; 
only metal or gutta percha have power to dominate it, and restore 


it to reason ; it is like a madman, who cannot for a moment be 
let loose without a straight waistcoat. 


It is certainly an extreme form of anthropomorphism to 
represent hydro-fluoric acid as a sort of bottled-up and 
excited Frenchman, 


a PG Py nt me rene ane 








Nor are wé disposed to think very highly of M. Bury’s 
remarks on the harmonies of colour. —— 
again with awe and admiration to Chevreul’s simple and 


y | direct explanation of thé relations between the pri 


, primary 
colours ; and quotes, with exaggerated admiration, a rather 
common and obvious passage on the same theory, by 
M. Oharles Blanc. Perhaps we ought to quote M. Blane’s 
words, or a portion of them, before giving M, Burty’s com- 
ment on them : 

The ancients admitted of only three primary colou ellow, 
red, and blue; modern painters limit themselves athe — 
These three are the only colours which cannot be either decom- 
posed or reduced. We all know that a ray, one of the sun’s, is 
composed of seven colours, which Newton has called “ primitive ;” 
these are violet, indigo, — — yellow, orange, and red; but 
it is very evident that the word “ primitive ” cannot apply to three 
of these colours, which are composite ; namely, orange, which is a 


y mixture of red and an green, produced by adding yellow to 


blue, and lilac, which is a combination of blue and red. As to 
indigo, it can scarcely be termed one of the primitive colours, for 
it is nothing but a partienlar variety of blue, We cannot but 
recognise, therefore, that in’ mature there are but three really 
elementary colours, which, when mixed in couples, themselves 
produce three other composite colours, called “binary” tones, 
namely, green, het. 

By combinieg two of the primitive colours, for instance, yellow 
and red, in order to obtain the binary colour of orange, this 
binary colour will only attain the maximum of its brilliancy when 
placed side by side with the third peer colour not included in 
the combination. And thus, if red and blue be mixed in order to 
produce violet, this binary violet colour will be much enhanced if 
placed in juxtaposition with yellow. So it is also with green, 
itself a combination of blue and yellow, if placed in immediate 
contact with red. Mons, Chevreul has rightly termed “ —— 
mentary ” each of the three primitive colours, owing to the binary 
colour which results from each of them. Thus blue is the supple- 
ment of orange; yellow, that of violet ; and red, that of green; 
and so each compound colour is the —** of the primitive 
colour excluded in its composition. his reciprocal and ad- 
ditional brilliancy is technically called “‘ the law of simultaneous 
contrasts,” ; 


Whereupon M. Burty remarks : 

We all must remember to have noticed how much better a bed 
of scarlet geraniums looks ina park if surrounded with green- 
sward, than when it is placed immediately beside walks of gravel, 
or denuded beds of greyish earth; we know, too, how difficult it 
is in arranging a woman’s dress so as properly to combine piok 
with green, and blue with yellow, in order to avoid producing 8 
staring effect, which would t the varied colours of a green 
parrot to the mind ; why, also, the brightest shade of yellow is called 
the rouge of dark beauties, &c. &c. The people of the extreme 
East, the Japanese, the Indians, Persians, and even Negroes 
themselves, instinctively know these facts. We see specimens of 
cigar-cases which the people on the African coast make with 

laited reeds, and exchange for glass beads and brooches from 
urano, which are marvels of harmony and vigour of colour. 


Now it seems to us that M. Burty here confounds the 
harmony of colour with the “maximum of brilliancy.” 
Brilliancy is not the only quality in colour which pleases 
the eye; and if the finest effects were procurable by 
attention to the well-known laws quoted above, where 
would the possibility of error lie? In such a case, all our 
dresses, and gardens, and stained windows would be in 
perfect taste; we could point to M. Chevreul’s treatise as 
authoritative proof. The absurdity of the position will be 
seen in a moment by imagining a woman dressed according 
to these colour-laws. It is true that, according to M. Burty, 
a woman must not dress in blue-and yellow if she would 
avoid producing a staring effect. Blue and yellow are 
both primary colours; and are distinctly inharmonious in 
combination. But how about red and green? Green, a 
combination of yellow and blue, is the complementary 
colour of red ; and accordingly, if a woman studied nature's 
harmonies, she would wear a scarlet cloak and a green 
dress, or vice versa. The one combination, we venture to 
say, would be as coarse and offensive as the other, In 
decorative art—in the geometric designs for stained glass, 
for example—where brilliancy of colour is a great object, 
these laws of the relation of colour may be studied with 
admirable results ; but in directions where brilliancy is not 
the principal aim, the natural satisfaction of the eye 
becomes the only criterion, Even in the example which 
M. Burty quotes, of the effect produced by scarlet geraniums 
when surrounded with green, we do not think him fortu- 
nate. As an effect of colour, we think nothing can surpass 
the very common arrangement of surrounding a dense bed 
of scarlet geraniums—a mass of intense, glowing colour— 
with a broad border of foliage-plants, similar in height, 


and of a cool grey. The same thing holds good in dress ; | PR? 


scarlet and grey are an excellent combination, whereas 
scarlet and green would be distressing to the eye. 

We cannot attempt to follow M. Burty through the 
various departments of his interesting subject. He is 
evidently a great admirer of ferra cotta; and advises that 
it should be used in familiar and realistic art. His rule 
is, “ Let our artists use bronze for heroic, marble for ideal 
statues, but take the clay and the modelling-tool more 
often in hand to reproduce the features of their contem- 
poraries, or embody some pleasing fantasy.” His essay on 
enamelled faience is perhaps the most comprehensive and 
exhaustive portion of the work. He quotes largely from 
Palissy’s autobiographical sketches, and gives a sufficiently 
protracted narrative of the great potter's life and labours. 
His account of the introduction of porcelain into Europe 
is vague and unsatisfactory; but he gives a description of 
the manner of making porcelain which may interest those 
who were previously ignorant of the mystery. In the 
sectidn devoted to table-glass, we find little mention of the 
surprising advance whieh this branch of industrial art has 
recently made, nor is there a single illustration to afford 
the reader a notion of the prevailing modern forms. The 
remaining chapters on enamels, metals, and tapestry give 


a fair epi of information on the respective subjects. 
As a whole, the book is certain to interest the connoisseur 
in such matters ; while the ordinary reader will find in it 
numerous attractive and praiseworthy engravings of the 
art-masterpieces of both ancient and modern times. 





The Amazon. By Franz Dingelstedt. Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston and Douglas. 
We are indebted to an American translator for this ren- 
dering of a pretty and engaging German story. The present 
editor has, however, according to his light, endeavoured to 
amend the transatlantic version by careful comparison with 
the original work; and in a modest note he explains that 
he has sometimes felt himself called upon to correct Mr 
J. M. Hart. This volume of 322 pages is entirely devoted 
to one slender plot, with a few concurrent incidents, 
neither novel nor striking. Mr Dingelstedt chooses a some- 
what eccentric painter for hero of a three-act drama ; for 
first heroine a red-haired Scotch beauty, a prima donna of 
German celebrity (and therefore of rank and power far 
exceeding that of her Highness of Gerolstein), who 
in the sequel proclaims herself sole surviving inheritor of 
the titles and honours of the Lords of Menteith. 
For second heroine he takes Armgard Krafft, daughter of 
the plebeian house of Krafft, bankers, millionaires, &c., 
transcending in wealth everybody in history or fable. For 
chief conspirator in the plot we have Count Wallenberg, 
Ambassador Extraordinary of his Satanic Majesty, if the 
reader pleases, provided he be good enough to credit the 
Count with extremely aristocratic and amiable qualities. Even 
in his darkest devices his Excellency descends to nothing 
more reprehensible than strategy in love, and the replenish- 
ing his coffers with the dowry of the banker's daughter. 
Besides Papa Krafft, we have a number of subordinate 
characters, travellers, tourists, and domestics. For years 
artist and prima donna have been linked together in sym- 
pathy and affection, toned down to filial temperature, until 
about the middle of our story, _when Roland, sick of 


~|Bohemianism, resolves spe marriage. He makes known 
allen 


his intention to Count berg, who has himself been 
fascinated alternately by prima donna and Armgard Krafft. 
Our Lady Menteith has outweighted the little millionaire 
in his deliberate judgment, when the position is disturbed by 
Roland’s avowal. Papa Krafft serves as a third element of 
disturbance in the Ambassador’s calculations, making the 
latter the depositary of his confidence. Our Amazon has 
bewitched the banker too ; and the banker delegates to the 
Ambassador the duty of taking soundings. To win the prize 
for himself, the of banker and painter schemes to 
baffle both lovers, and fails, being frustrated by the skilful 
counter-plotting of Fraulein Kraft, who eventually becomes 
Countess Wallenberg. Artist and singer in wedlock are 
bound and blessed abundantly; whilst the philosophic 
banker is left to console himself as best he may in money- 
making oblivion. No moral, no purpose save that of harm- 
less and useless reading; that is the impression with 
which we lay the volume aside. 

We deem it just to quote a brief extract as a sample of 
portraiture and style. Here is a picture of what the author 
calls the sum total of all conceivable and inconceivable 
perfections of servant humanity,—it is a full-length of 
our prima donna’s prime minister : 

His mistress alone en privilege of calling him sim 
B ; at home, in the an bn the, sly, be janie spam t 
faunly name, which he traces back to the dim and hoary antiquity 
of the Pelasgic colonies in Magna Grecia, His external appear- 
ante does not contradict the assertion. In a black dress-cout, 
short inexpressibles and silk my y © with a white cravat and a 
diamond pin, clean shaven, his dark hair combed up on end, he 
presents a highly respectable appearance. Above the proudly 
curved aquiline nose sparkle a pair of eyes that only serve to give 
more prominence to the sallow visage. On great occasions he 
wears the Order of the Golden Spur in his button-hole, which, 
strictly speaking, would give him the right to entitle himself 
Cavaliere del Sotto ; he despises that, however. “ Herr del Sotto,” 
or “ Herr Steward” suffices. “Herr Footman” puts him in a 
passion. Whoever calls him “Beppo” gets no answer. The 
activity of our Ideal is infinitely many-sided. Winter and summer 
he rises before daybreak, ere an eye or a window has been opened 
in the house. Like a house spirit, invisible and inaudible, he puts 
all the rooms to rights. Not even the floor is considered to be 
beneath his dignity ; perched upon a brash that is buckled to his 
feet like a cothurnus, he darts over the floor with the speed of 
an arrow, leaving it at the end of the process as and 
lished as an ice-pond. Then the furniture, the picture frames, 
the yoy oe are a the —— rib +4 pomeseve Wan 

‘sc an 
—* deaenesbe eight o'clock this labour of Hercules is 


achieved; woe to the mortal who surprises him at it! The * 


kitchen-maid who once wished to assist him was incontinently 
dismissed. Nobody is permitted to know whose hand has been 
active here. At eight, part two of the order of the day commences : 
Beppo prepares his mistress’s chocolate in the kitchen. Who e 
indeed, could prepare this drink in the genuine Italian fashion, 
and the accompanying ravioli, Seraphine's indispensable dish? 
Along with her breakfast, which she takes in her room, often 
in bed, Beppo serves up the morning’s papers and letters, the 
former cut, the latter opened, both read. He “assists his mis- 
tress.” Again woe to the mortal who dares to intrude. The 
house-maid, or rather house-man, has been converted into the 
mandoletti baker, the baker into the confidential secretary. The 
Signora dictates brief memoranda for the despatch of her hea 
correspondence ; the Signor Intendente thrusts the papers into his 
portfolio, and withdraws to his court-yard apartment, there to 
despatch. 

he draughting, copying, and despatching last until ten o’clock, 
when he makes his toilet. Signor Beppo always appears in black, 
with the exception of his coloured neck-tie, ages | a straw hat 
in sammer and a white beaver in winter—every a gentleman. 
He goes to the post, executes his mistress's verbal commissions, 
does the marketing of poultry, game, *1 vegetables, and fruit. 
Home again, Beppo envelops himself in the apron and white cap 
of the pastry- seldom omitting to narrate to the assistant 


kitchen-girl how Rossini, the divine maestro, the swan of Pesaro, 
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would never suffer himself to be deprived of the right to compound 
his own macaroni and risotto. He waits at table, but only upon 
his mistress ; for guests, servants must be hired. The great dinners 
are directed by fis major-domo’s wand; here also woe to the 
wight who lets ‘a silver fork drop or rattles the plates. A flash 
from the sparkling eyes, with its —— thunder-clap, 
applied in alience with the rod, annihilates him. In the evening 
Beppo frequents the theatre, never going on the stage, however. 
He has his reserved seat immediately behind the orchestra; stands 
on terms of snuff-box intimacy with all its members, and is 
severely critical—at times the other way. For upon one occasion, 
when a stranger who sat next him ventured to hiss Friulein 
Lomond, Beppo threw him in the entr’acte from the uet over 
into the orchestra, so that he landed in the middle o the bi 
drum. He was arrested, and only released on the application o 
the influential prima donna, “ 7 grin he said, on. his return 
from captivity, “I kiss your feet for my freedom; but the punish- 
ment was deserved, not by me, but by you.” 

“ Beppo, what do you mean?” j 

“The Signora really sang badly that unfortunate evening ; she 

started falsely in two places, once too soon, once too late, and 
spoiled the concluding cadence of the grand aria.” 

‘I was absent-minded, Beppo, tired, indisposed.” 

“ Signora, then one should not sing. You ought not to com- 
romise your friends.” She promised to do better, and received 
orgiveness ; not in jest—no, in all earnestness. For both sincere 

oad great was the respect which the Signora had for the musical 
judgment of her faithful Beppo. He possessed an incorruptibly 
delicate ear, an innate sense of measure and time, taste and ex- 
perience in vocal ornamentation, and a private répertoire of Nea- 
politan popular songs, to which the prima donna was indebted for 
many a simple novelty. For that reason she made use of him 
sometimes in learning new parts; besides being confidential 
secretary, major-domo, valet-de-chambre, cook, he then under- 
went a new metamorphosis, that of music-teacher. —8 swore 
by his body that he would even turn dry-nurse, should it ever 
occur to the Signora, Heaven forbid! to have children. 


The story of La Belle Lomond’s birth, and the romantic 
causes that drove her from a hateful marriage to the stage, 
might have peculiar interest for any one in the 
position of Count Wallenberg, who, at the moment of its 
relation, had just offered her his condescending, though 
passionate, love ; but to mere auditors it is, unquestionably, 
tedious and ennuyant. 

We must, however, protest against the imputations cast 
upon our fellow-labourers in the field of criticism, as foolish 
and extravagant, senseless and without satire. 





Arthur's Seat; or, the Church of the Banned. By John 
We have read this book through, and we wish we had 
not. Allured by a title that seemed to hold out at least the 
intention of the spirit of romance, with possibly some 
pleasant legendary fragment borrowed from eéclesiastical 
story, we found ourselves entrapped within a labyrinth of 
polemics, from which there was, evidently, no escape until 
we should reach the end of the volume. The title, ‘Arthur’s 
Seat,’ is a pure misnomer, invented, we should suppose, to 
catch such unwary purchasers as may fallaciously argue the 
contents of a volume from the words that appear upon the 
back. Three gentlemen, or four, of various religious per- 
suasions, meet by mere hazard on a Sunday morning, on 
the hill which overlooks the town of Edinburgh, and at 
once proceed to construct a “Church” for their private 
devotions, because there happens to exist no “ Church” 
throughout the world that exactly embodies their own 
religious opinions. One of these gentlemen has been a 
Presbyterian, but is “ banned” by some divergent “ view” 
from membership with that communion. Another has 
been an clergyman, but has found the restrictions 
of the Articles too enslaving to admit of the full expansion 
of —— —S——— a Roman Catholic; 
meeting wi — t revoltin which is 
peculiar, we should hope, to religious nove * rendered 
averse to continuing in a Church which is neither more 
nor less than an ecclesiastical gaol. A fourth appears to 
have never been trammelled by any inconvenient bias of 
faith, but to have escaped even the customary parental 
monition that it is desirable to believe in something; so 
this one looks upon Arthur's Seat, and the hills in general 
about the town of Edinburgh, as, poetically, the purest 
ideal of a site for a Christian “Church,” or, rather, as the 
—* substitute for any ecclesiastical fabric, whether 
Gothic, Norman, or Debased. This gentleman advocates 
—* —— nomen that the azure vault, with the 
gleaming sun, and the coursing winds, and the in 
sheep, and the cawing birds, and the view below, — 
picturesque detail for religious worship, compared with 
which the meagre attempts of human ritualism are not 
even worthy to be named. “For freedom of religious 
worship,” he may be supposed enthusiastically to exclaim, 
‘give me the plain or the mountain-top; for unrestricted 
—* of conscience commend me to birds, to rabbits, or 
cows. 

Towards the end of the book this vigorous and salubrious 
dectrine of fresh-air Christianity is developed into appro- 
priate climax in the fact that the principal personages who 
form the Edinburgh ‘Church ’ emigrate, for conscience sake, 
to America ; where abundant prairies supplyjunlimited sphere 
for religious liberty, and the cattle are the only authorised 
possessors of dogmatic theology. The concluding counsel, 
Py the author, appears to be that it is undesirable to 

lieve in anything particular, except, of course, the exist- 
ence of a Saviour; the sternest impediment to admission 
ne being a definite belief in any positive doctrine. 

* we utterly mistake the authors meaning, he repre- 
sents @ belief in the dogma of the Trinity as somewhat 
injurious to the profession of a Christian. A fanciful 
pietist, whom he sketches towards the end of the book, 


than because he believes in this — ee . We 
anticipate, of course, the ible ation that ‘a man 
will Le be asked in ths Day of Judgment whether he 
believed in the Trinity or not.” But, whatever the inter- 
pretation to be put upon the words, it will be highly 
encouraging to the various theorists who illustrate the 
principle of religious liberty to know that Mr Hamilton 
will admit them into Paradise on such an extremely limited 
profession of belief. Whether the Bishop of London would 
“ban” such Christians, at least from the offices of Chris- 
tian ministry, is a’ question beside the purpose of Mr 
Hamilton’s book, and therefore, also, beside our own. But, 
healthy and agreeable as it must unquestionably be to “ go 
to church” on Arthur's Seat on a bright September morn- 
ing, to hear no sermons except our own, and obey no teacher 
except ourselves, the tendency of such an infrenate theology 
must surely be to reduce our belief to the nature of the 
winds that blow about us, and our souls to the irrespon- 
sible character of sheep that feed on grass. 





A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and j , based 
wpon that of Cherubini. By the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in 
the University of Oxford. Clarendon Press Series, 


Oxford. 
[First Notice.) 

There is little doubt that our system of harmony and 
counterpoint is a comparatively modern art, with which 
there was nothing analogous among the nations of anti- 
quity. A certain sort of music existed in all countries and 
in all times, and instrumental music is of very ancient 
date,—representations of musical instruments being found 
on the Egyptian obelisks and tombs. The music of the 
Hebrews is supposed to have had a defined rhythm and 
melody, and the Greeks numbered music amongst the 
sciences, and studied the mathematical properties of 
sounds. The Romans borrowed their music from the 
Etruscans and Greeks, and had both stringed and wind 
instruments. The early music of the English Church was 
probably in part of Hebrew and in part of Greek origin. 
The chorale was at first sung in octaves and unisons. St 
Ambrose, who must be supposed to have been eminently 
skilled in the science, prescribed a formula of singing in a 
series of melodies called-the ecclesiastical tones, apparently 
borrowed from the modes of the Ancient Greeks. These, 
as constituted by him, were only four in number, and are} 
known as the Cantus Ambrosianus. St Gregory, nearly 
two centuries after, increased them to eight, and thoroughly 
reformed the music of the church. To this day many of 
the chants in use for the psalms bear his name. 

After the Western-Empire had been destroyed and dis- 
membered by successive invasions from the North, the only 
music that existed were the..ecclesiastical chants and the 
national songs of the barbarians. These formed the first 
distinctions between the serious and ideal style. The popu- 
lar songs of the Middle Ages composed by the troubadours, 
such as Raoul de Courcy, Thibaut Count of Champagne, 
and others who may be considered as successors of the 
ancient bards, give a correct notion of the ideal style, whilst 
the serious music was restricted to plain chant and the 
harmonies composed upon it. From this period the science 
ot Coun int, as now known, became gradually developed, 
and ing to the testimony of Tinctor, England may 
claim the honour of having contributed to this revolution 
in the art of music. The following 
Cujus, ut ita dicam, nove Artis fous et origo (Contrapuncti) 
apud Anglos, quorum caput Dunstaple extitit, fuisse perhibetur— 
may be taken as conferring on the English a principal 
share in the invention of figurative harmony. This John 
of Dunstable appears to have died about 1453. Tinctor 


and 
Dufay and Binchois, who were immediately succeeded by 


others who flourished later, such as Josquin des Prez, H. 
Isaac, L. Lenfel and Ducis. 


music was a powerful auxiliary in appealing to the senses 
and arousing the devotion of the people, offered the 
greatest opportunities to the early composers ; and it is in 
the Masses and Services of the Church that we find the 
full development of their genius; and written as these 
were chiefly for the voice, a strict observance of the laws 
of counterpoint and harmony was essential. These com- 
rs may be divided into the Flemish, French, Italian, 
and English Schools. Amongst the most celebrated masters 
of the Flemish School, about 1480 where James Obrecht, 
J. Ockenheim, and Josquin des Prez. Ockenheim com posed 
a Motet in —* Pe but bs this he was by 
our own coun an » Who composed one in fort 
The celebrated Josquin des Prez was a pupil of 
Ockenheim, and was uliversally considered as the best 
composer of his time. His compositions for the church, 
though long laid aside and now obsolete through the 
change in notation, still deserve the attention of the 
curious. Burney says of him: 
The laws and difficulties of can i 
diminution, reversion, and almost ven ee yo ey pppoe 
contrivance allowable in ecclesiastical composition for voices, were 


never so well observed or so happily vanquished as b i 
who may justly be called the father of — ein Ian 





is denied the entrance “ within the threshold sven bafore the time — 
<9 ee and doorposts before the time of Palestri ure of its constituent 
of the Church of Christians, apparently from other reason Bird, the great fuminaries of the ——— — 


Ockenheim, Busnois, Regis, and Caron,—Sebastien Heyden, | present in Paris, arranging for a series of English 
who wrote in 1537 ; and Nucius, add to these names many |°eFts in costume. 


After him may be placed Pierre de la Rue. He was a 
learned contrapuntist, and many of his compositions for the 
church are still extant, some of them published im- 
mediately after the invention of musical types in 1503. 
He made free use of the four principal discords, the 2nd, 
4th, 7th, and 9th. 

The most ancient contrapuntist of the French School 
was Anthony Brumel, a contemporary of Josquin, and also 
a pupil of Ockenheim. His harmony is pure and his 
melody and notation clearer and more simple than is gene- 
rally found in the writings of his day. He may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the French School. Jevin 
Mouton, who is claimed as a Fleming, but who spent the 
greater part of his life in the service of the French Court 
during the reign of Louis XII. and Francis I.; Arcadelt, 
Verdelot, L. Héritier, Goudimel, and others followed. In 
Germany about the same period appear H. Finck, Isaac, 
Senfel, and others. The collections. by Peutinger, Bodens- 
chaft, and others make us acquainted with more than 200 
composers who flourished between 1450 and 1580, to 
whom fugues and the most intricate compositions were 
mere amusement written with singular ease and cor- 
rectness. 

Of the composers of the Italian School Palestrina was 

the most eminent. He flourished in the middle of the 
16th century, and at the age of thirty-three was made 
Maestro di Capella di Santa Maria Maggiore, and was sub- 
sequently appointed to the same office at St Peter's in 
Rome. He studied to simplify the music of the church, 
which he found in a most degraded-and corrupt state,— 
the ecclesiastical musicians had been in the habit of taking 
the popular airs of the day, and working them in the 
services of the Sanctuary. Hullah, in his interesting 
lectures on music, delivered at the Royal Institution, 
remarks : 
It was as though in our day a musician should compose a Te 
Deum or Magnificat, of which the parts should consist of “ Gentle 
Troubadour,” “The Power of Love,” or any other current tune 
that struck his fancy. And not satisfied with the tunes, they trans- 
ported words and all bodily into their works. A hundred MSS. 
exist to show that, while the soprano, alto, and bass might be sing- 
ing “ Ad te levavi oculos meos,” or any other words of solemn 
import, the tenor (always the agent in this shameless violation of 
decency) might utter “ Belle dame me prie de chanter,” or perhaps 
something infinitely more impertinent. 

To Palestrina was committed the task of reforming and 
purifying the music of the church from these and other 
evils, and he applied himself to the work like one who felt 
himself equal to so great an occasion. He produced three 
Masses, the two first of which excited an amount of admi- 
ration altogether without precedent. The third settled the 
vexed question, as it would seem for all time, and at once 
saved music to the Church Catholic, establishing a type 
which all the changes, great as they have been, that musical 
art has known since his day, have failed to render less 
precious. This is the work known as the ‘Missa Paps 
Marcelli,’ so called by Palestrina in memory of one who 
had befriended him, and who had gone to his rest five 
years before. It was first ormed in the presence of 
Pius IV., on the 19th June, 1565. During the remainder 
of his life,—twenty-nine years,—he devoted himself to 
every species of composition, among which the greatest are 
his Masses, his Hymns for four, five, and six voices, and his 
Madrigals. After Palestrina we have the names of Orlando 
di Lasso and Luca Marenzio, who are principally known 
to us by their Madrigals, which, with those of Palestrina, 
may be occasionally heard at this day in our musical 
societies. 





Mr Mark Lemon (Editor of Punch) is about to give the 
London public a further o unity of witnessing his re- 
markable reading of ‘Sir John Falstaff.” He is to appear 


wrongly attributes the invention of measured chant to him, at the Gallery of Illustration on Monday, the 24th, and two 
to enumerate his contemporaries in France, following Mondays. 


Mr Howard Paul, the popular entertainment giver, is at 
ad con- 


The benefit of Mr T. E. Smale, the Treasurer of the 
Princess’s Theatre, will take place on the 31st instant, when 


The splendid ritual of the Romish Church, in which|# combination of attractions is announced. 


Il Nuovo Trovatore and other Milanese journals k with 
unbounded enthusiasm in praise of a new singer, Miss Dove 
Dolby, of London, who is engaged for the forthcoming season 
at the Teatro Nuovo, at Padua. The débutante, who is very 
young, is to sing with a distinguished company from La Scala 
at the head of which are Stoltz and Maio. The Italian critics, 
dignify Miss‘Dove Dolby with the title of “ Prima Donna 
Assoluta,” describing her voice as of sympathetic sweetness, 
splendid tone, and quite exceptional purity and power. 


The Flora Theatre at Cologne has been totally destroyed 
by fire, which broke out just after the performance had been 
concluded. The catastrophe is sup to be the work of an 
incendi The Grand Theatre was burnt to the ground a 
few months back, 


The Academy of the Fine Arts in Paris has elected M. 
Félicien David to the place left vacant in the section of 
Musical Composition by the death of M. Berlioz. 


A musical competition, in which a hundred and fifty com- 

rs took part, was recently opened at Wurzburg, when the 

ke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha gained the third prize 

with a “ Hymn to Peace,” the words, in French, being by M. 

Gustave Oppelt. The piece was executed by two tlrousand 
singers and ninety instruments. 


Frexcse Hospitat, Leicester Squarz.—Her Majesty the 
Empress of the French has just forwarded, through the 
Imperial Ambassador, his Excellency the Prince de la Tour 


|d’ Auvergne, a donation of 3,000 francs to the Hospital. 
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A space—not wide enough, certainly, for the hanging- 
committee were obviously hampered by the great number 
anne of Rare yactbe — 132 the frames of the con- 
THE LOWERING OF THE STIC PITOH. | tributed paintings, whi not only grateful to the eye of 
. . »|the visitor, but conducive to the effect of the picture. If 
upon. lowering the Mu , , picture 

48 eae Tito thot false strain 8 Rieger this first step be gre we oy convinced that the 

—5 which has been y growing up in England ag > of the — * _— rs become apparent 
for many years, there seems a likelihood of our altering on the tone of Eng : J orced and unnatural 
also the Artistic pitch. The gain, in the latter case, will be|Piteh which has hitherio reigne’ supreme will swiftly 
more obvious than in the former. It is true that the be brought low, when oe vee ) they can follow 
abnormally high musical pitch in England causes vocal —* own bent, — yes: Tua = ye ne faithful 
performances, at least, to ‘deteriorate in sonority and ae on wered 5— e effort. Nor 
sweetness ;” but there has always existed a vague belief must it be forgotten t are amongst usmen who have 
that this loss was compensated by a “ brilliancy,” the very * bowed the knee to — have been content to 
meaning of which Mr Hullah professes himself unable to follow the. better cy age ong — nature, and 
explain. ‘Is it force, or is it quality?” he asks. “Or is leave the reception o 2 ae such of the public 
it something compounded of the two?” But while doctors| would make allowances f X = + an exhibition. 
may differ about the desirability of lowering the Musical These men will now - 2 * ek aang deed, with any 
pitch—bringing with it, as most imagine, increased purity, pitch whatever, it is unfair to ⸗ — 0 be placed imme- 
softness, and naturalness, especially to the voice, there can diately alongside * pane o eye is unconsciously 
be no doubt about the results which must follow the lower- moved to contrast ; and 2 ey blind it to the fine 
ing of the Artistic pitch. First, as to the means. The and delicate merits which are never revealed without patient 
majority of the best pictures painted in England appear in study. As for the exhibitions, they must follow the example 
the Royal Academy exhibition. They are not painted of the Royal Academy. cca ie — —— a show- 
for the Academy, doubtless; but it is there that they|*°0™ ° lessen the num —— 2* —* 
will come into competition with other pictures; it is there order to leave these spaces — 3 a ’ — — 
they will be judged ; it is there the painter will increase or they must be content one n ¥ —— sa . 
injure his reputation. Hitherto the pitch of the Academy —— brea, os a 9 the sates oo 7 he 
we Sa eet Gee ens pitch is inevitable ; and its results upon our English school 


a new system not been adopted, it would have ual] Psa 
risen through the natural influence of poner dh gw rr of painting may be greater than any one can as yet foresee. 


first place an artist, who has his way to make, does not like 
to have his picture “ killed,” as the phrase is, by the un- 
natural brilliance and strength of the pictures likely to 
surround it ; and, accordingly, he forces the picture while in 
his studio up to a certain tone—that is to say, if he 
have the ability to do it; if not, the strain is still ap- 
parent, and produces only a bald absurdity. In the second 
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ance. There must surely be some affinity between 
the actor and the man that, as a rule, determines his 
line of character. As you cannot gather figs from 
thistles, so you cannot believe in the tenderness of a 
crabbed-natured lover, nor in the ferocity of a jovial- 
featured ruffian. True, you may, technically speaking, 
“make up” for a character foreign to your nature; but 
walk into a drawing-room on the stage, as you would into 
one in private society, and the only chance of disguise lies 
in the words the author bids you speak. Who would 
believe in the fitness of things if Charles Mathews played 
Joseph instead of Charles Surface? “So far, and no 
farther,” say the illusions of the M. Brindeau has 
intuitively understood this, and confined himself, so far as 
we have the ny aia | to judge, to the class of cha- 
racter representing good-fellowship, if improvidence—self- 
devotion, if flippancy—affection, if inconstancy—honourable 
feeling, if careless conduct—uncompromising censor of base- 
ness, if indifferent votary of virtue—if no saint, no hypo- 
crite—if no bishop, no dissenter. 

The characters M. Brindeau has appeared in, during this 
as yet short season at St James’s, have identified him with 
the spirit of good. As. is in the Filles de Marbre, 
and again in the Parisiens de la Décadence, we seem to 
know him,—to fear the sting of his satire,—the energy of 
his earnest nature. In the latter play the scathing force of 
the denunciatory speech in which, while photographing the 
vices of his surrounding friends, he sardonically excludes 
them by name from personal allusion, is a thing to remem- 
ber. We shall hope to welcome this genial actor again 
among us. 

It is curious to note the reaction that has taken place in 
the tone of the French drama during these later years. 
The Filles de Marbre, although necessarily introducing us 
to an atmosphere of a decidedly relaxing character, was 
designed as an antidote to the false sentiment of La Dame 
auz Camelias, and showed something of the same fashion 
of life from the more realistic and practical point of view. 
But since those now-long distant days the leading spirits 





place, artists whose experience and skill have enabled them| Among all the new candidates for popular favour none 


to head this gradual rising of tone, are sometimes moved | in the musical world can claim to have superseded the esti-| 


by mere pride of place, or by a freak of conscious power, mation which the old original Philharmonic Society so 
to exert themselves to the utmost in this direction. Is it| long since achieved and so worthily retains. Concurrently 
not recorded of Turner that after having elaborated in his| With the growing taste for high-class music comes, natu- 


studio a landscape which glowed with light and colour, |Tlly, the enterprise which provides additional area for the, 


and after having it hung up on the walls of the exhibition-| presentation of such entertainment. The old Philharmonic 
room beside pictures which it caused to look pale and cold,|in the earlier days was comparatively a close borough— 
he would, on the finishing day, walk forward with his|Teserved for the patronage of a fortunate few; but the 
palette in his hand, and splash on the canvas some pure,|spread of liberal reform has enormously expanded the 
undiluted pigment, out of a mere mischievous recklessness | Suffrage, and now the grand dimensions of St James's 
of rivalry? What chance was there, beside such a blaze of| Hall afford the privilege of admission to something like a 
colour, for some modest and faithful study of nature, low|trebled number of votaries at the shrine of melody. 
in tone and character? Since Turner’s time, however, the 
craving for unnatural strength—especially in genre subjects| Mozart and Gounod, Rossini and Mendelssohn, Weber and 
—has increased, 80 that even accomplished artists fail to| Bennett, afford sufficient diversity of character and style | 
anticipate the qualifying effect which this general altitude] to please every shade of ‘variety-in taste ; and it is certain 
of pitch will have on their pictures. While their latest|that, over and above the charms and excellences of the, 
work is still on the easel, they vaguely acquiesce in the] several compositions, there was nothing lost in the render- 
forecasts of their friends about its appearance in the|ing, under the able leadership of Mr Cusins. 
Academy. “ Shouldn't like to have a picture of mine] Mozart’s-well known Symphony in G minor and that of | 
hung near that,” says one, as if every picture were inimical | Beethoven in A were the piéces de résistance heading each 
in its influence upon every other picture. “You'll kill] part; as to these we can but offer condensed cumulative | 
everything within a (dozen yards of you,” says another.|commendation to the faithful and accurate interpretation | 
“‘ Remarkably strong,” says a third. given to the famous music by the powerful band. Madame, 
So thinks the artist, too. Has he not laboured day after|Monbelli was received with deserved applause on her per- 
day to give the greatest intensity to the colouring of formance of “Una Voce,” and will, we have no doubt, find | 
the picture that careful study of pigment, skilful arrange-|favour through the season in the Concert-room, if not in 
ment of light, and what not, could suggest? Has he|the Opera. Signor Gardoni is not quite the Gardoni that 
not outraged the obvious appearances of nature—not | we so well remember, but he preserves quite enough of | 
in the way of artistic idealisation, but by a mere | pristine sweetness of tone and delicacy of vocalisation to 
“screwing up” of every part of his subject? As it | give his listeners more than common pleasure. 
stands, there is more strength than possibility in the com-| We have taken previous occasion to refer to the great 
position; and yet he looks forward to the competitive | merits of Miss Agnes Zimmerman as a pianiste ; this young 
elbowing of other pictures as likely to render this picture lady’s powers were remarkably displayed in Sterndale 
far from obtrusive. And it may be that, after all his | Bennett’s Caprice (in E), and the unanimous approval of a 
anticipations, and the anticipations of his friends, he is very large assemblage was unmistakably expressed. 
amazed and chagrined to find that the picture which looked| Perhaps the event of the evening was the first appearance 
so “ strong” has been “killed” by the exaggerated pitch|of Madame Norman-Neruda. There are few instruments 
of the pictures around it. Tt looks insignificant, effeminate,| —with the special exception of the harp—that allow of 
wanting in purpose and vigour ; whereas take it and hang the exhibition of grace in manipulation ; above all, perhaps, 
it on the wall of an ordinary room, and the eye will be the most difficult to manage and least susceptible of elegant 
almost repelled by its obtrusive and prononcé character. | handling is the violin, even in the hands of a Vieuxtemps ; 
And not only is the present exaggerated pitch to be depre- in those of a lady we should have feared her doing violence 
cated in that it places this unnecessary strain upon the to our feelings, until we heard this accomplished artiste. 
painter's manipulation, but it also influences in an She is evidently mistress of all the resources of her weapon, 
unwarranted degree his choice of subject. Indeed, the the bow. We find no lack of power, no want of softness ; 
artist who is compelled to exhibit pictures in the exhibition- | accurate in intonation, facile in execution, rich in volume, 
rooms as these are at present constituted in England, and Madame Neruda’s masterly performance placed her at once 
who is compelled to use such means as are used by his; in the position of having triumphantly passed 2 trying 
fellows to secure ordinary attention, is no longer his own| ordeal, and achieved an emphatic success. 
master. He paints his picture with an eye to its effect} We were glad to observe Mr Ousins’ prudent resistance 
upon the other pictures by its side. to the impulse of mistaken enthusiasm which calls for re- 
What is the remedy for this state of affairs? Simple petitions. There is the same distinction between the per- 
enough—a good deal more simple than the alteration of | ceptive admiration of delicate judgment and the gluttonous 
orchestral instruments. It is merely the leaving round |clamour for reduplication of pleasant sensations, as there is 
each picture a space of blank wall sufficient to destroy the| between the gourmet and the gourmand, Let us try to 
influence upon it of any surrounding pictares. Once place learn how to dine with Mecwenas. 
these non-conducting spaces around a landscape or figure- 
Bubject, and it does not matter whether its neighbour 
across the way is brimful of light and glare. Pictures may 
appear to radiate to the eye; but they cannot darken with 
excess of light another picture which is separated from | but beneficent reign of King Brindeau is over, and he car- 
them by a space of cool grey. Visitors to the present|ries with him the approbation—we had almost said the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy must have noticed that| personal liking—of those who could avail themselves 














FRENCH PLAYS.—ST JAMES’S THEATRE. 
“The King is dead !— live the King!” The brief 








in many places some effort of this kind has been made.' of his too limited stay among us to make his acquaint. 


of dramatic art in Paris have assumed the robe of the 
sage and the lash of the cynic, to denounce the follies and 
lacerate the vices of the day. It would seem, by these 
lindications, that the most prominent characteristics of 
' modern social immorality are Mammon-worship, extrava- 
gance, and degeneration of filial feeling. Of this we have 


‘examples in Les Jnutiles, Les Parisiens de la Décadence, 
| and Les Faux Bonshommes,— each and all, like the Marquis 


de Villemer, pictures of character and manners, with scarcely 
a scintilla of sensation, and relying for unquestionable 
success on the soundness of their moral tone no less than 
their terseness and brilliancy of dialogue. 

The abdicated throne of M. Brindeau has been mounted 


The fifth Concert of the season was given on Monday—) by M. Lafont,—an actor of totally different quality, playing 
a totally different class of character. 


As Brindeau was the 
genial fellow, and looked it, so Lafont is the very opposite 
in both réle and appearance. 

The comedy of Montjoye, adapted for the stage by Oc- 
tave Feuillet, from his novel of the same name, provides 
the leading actor with a decidedly repulsive part ;—a selfish 
speculator, who yet has qualms of conscience sufficiently 
powerful to induce a desire for atonement of evil wrought 
by him on the deceased partner of his commercial enter, 
prises, seeks to wed his daughter to the son of him whom 


jhe has wronged. The young people are deeply attached, 


but Sorel (Paul Cleves), employed by Montjoye as homme 
d’ affaires, is a8 ignorant of the share the latter had in con- 
ducing to the ruin of his father, as Cecile (Leonide Leblanc) 
is of the fact that her mother, Henriette (Made. A. Brin- 
deau), has no legitimate title to the name of Montjoye. In 
the interest of her children, Madame (dite) * urges 
legalisation of their long-lasting connection, w (being 
further compromised by a damaging liaison with an adven- 
turess) Montjoye cannot, or will not, consent to consum- 
mate. A angel, in the portly form of Saladin 
(M. Bresil), works with effect upon the hard nature of his 
former friend and present employer; and, by his influence. 
the domestic dissensions which threatened ruin to all con- 
cerned are reconciled, the hard heart is softened, the faith 
of years rewarded, the lovers are happy (it is before mar- 
riage !), and the honest friend finds his guerdon in the pro- 
spective happiness of all concerned. one short, fi 
scene, there is restitution, reconciliation, remorse, rejoicing 
Without detailing the particulars of the plot, we have said 
enough to indicate the general character of the play. 
One word for the players. 

Madame A. Brindeau as the i-wife, Leonide Leblanc 
as the ingdnue, were severally ing; were we 
to marry at all we should hesitate between the choice cf 
mother or child—as, indeed, we have felt dis to co 
before now. M. Lafont played with ease and force, but we 
should wish to see him again before we express an opinion on 
his special merits. M. Bresil fought bravely against the dis- 
advantages of a heavy part and a ponderous n—show- 
ing, however, a large share of feeling and much stage know- 
ledge. M. Daubray had comparatively small scope for the 
display of his remarkably comic humour ; but he made the 
most of his part as Tiberge, the confidential agent of Mont- 
joye, virtaous and remonstrant, instead of riotously comic or 
ridiculously mystified, as we have seen him heretofore. 

Jules Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seigliére is the next 
thing promised. Schneider is , and, if M. Felix 
adheres, as he has hitherto done, to the strict letter of his 
lan ot campaign, all those who care to know what the 
oremost people in dramatic art and power can do, will find 
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‘fall opportunity for the cultivation of a taste, which may 
perhaps become a trifle too refined for subsequent enjoy- 
ment of the coarser food provided on the national boards. 








STRAND THEATRE. 

The most lugubrious hypochondriac in existence could 
not, we should think, remain ten minutes in the Strand 
Theatre without undergoing a sensible and visible altera- 
tion; and if the adage “ laugh and be fat” has any founda- 
tion in fact, a course of performances at this place of 
entertainment would certainly be about the best pre- 
scription for any one whose ambition had a Banting 
tendeney, Not content with the incentives to risibility 
afforded. in the burlesque, the man t have now 
prefaced it with what they call a “ arcical Comedy,” 
in three single scene acts, by Messrs W. Brough and 
J. D. Stockton, entitled For v. Goose, which is, if any- 
thing, more provocative of laughter than the legitimate 
travestie which.succeeds it, There is just sufficient founda- 
tion of sense and sentiment in the plot to warrant the 
appellation of eomedy, while the superstructure of speech 

situation is so intensely humorous as to fully esta- 
blish the primary title of farcical. A brief outline of the 
construction of the piece may be interesting, though when 
the effect depends upon, or is heightened by the performer, 
fun of this sort is better seen than described. 

Act IL, scene the coffee-room of a country railway hotel, 
introduces us to Mr. Fox Fowler (Mr. Belford), a chevulier 
d'industrie, that combination of impecuniosity and impu- 
dence we occasionally see on the less entertaining s of 
our police-courts, His soliloquy on the art, at which he is an 
adept, of obtaining board, lodging, and other creature 
comforts, without remuneration, is interrupted by Stokes, 
the suspicious landlord, who, no longer to be mollified by 
the ruse of delayed luggage, angrily demands payment of 
his bill, This not being possible, ejection—a form 
of settlement of account to which Fowler is not unused— 
seems imminent, when the voice of Sir Gander Gosling 
(Mr. Chamberlaine) is heard, and the mention of his name 
by Stokes supplies the ready-witted adventurer with an 
idea to escape from his difficulties, He immediately claims 
an, acquaintance with Sir Gander, the hearty, simple 
Baronet himself supplying all information regarding his 
son, whose life Fox ;rofesses he has saved; and on the 
strength of which devoted assurance of friendship, Sir 
Gander, with bucolic simplicity, pledges him in a bottle of 

rt, insists on liquidating his bill with the now amiable 

tokes, presses on him the loan of a five-pound 
note, and finally, haying acquainted him with the 


details of his son’s ap coaching * gives him 
a card of —52 to intending father-in- 
law, who resides in the vicinity. Exit Gosling pére, 
to catch a train, and enter Jack Gosling fils (Mr 5. 8. 
Clarke), Furnished with facts of name, time, and place 
from the Baronet, Fox imposes in a similar manner on the 
unsuspicious son, to whom he represents himself as a friend 
of Sir Gander. Jack is somewhat oppressed with a feeling 
of non-recognition of his quondam friend, but being in 
that progressive stage of inebriety known as “fresh,” his 
notions are rather hazy ; and, abundantly plied with more 
wine by the demonstrative Fox, he supplies him with fur- 
ther particulars which assist that gentleman's schemes, 
becomes thoroughly intoxicated, lectures Fox on the dis- 
grace of drunkenness, and the curtain descends on his 
ludicrous efforts to assume sobriety. 

Act IT. presents us to the morning-room of the Mandrake 
family, where are discovered Rose Mandrake (Miss Fanny 
H ), and Philip Hartley (Mr Walter Joyce). Their 
Soi GH plopeeta, Took Getting — 

ymate ing, ter manner 

of her sex, transferred her affections to the above-mentioned 
Philip Hartley, without, of course, the tal consent. 
The adyenturous Fox having left Gosling, junior, in a sound 
sleep of intoxication at the hotel, has presented himself as 
the ex lover, and Jack’s identity, from long absence, 
not being perfectly is accepted as the veritable 
Gosling by the family ; but Blanche (Miss Eleanor Bufton) 
affords information derived from a servant to Rose and 
—28 another Jack Gosling is in existence under 
the above circumstances. Womanly wit at once aes 
the real state of affairs, and with equal readiness it is re- 
solved between Blanche, Rose, and Philip to play the knave 
against the true Jack, to the discomfiture of the latter, 
when the impostor being got rid of, the field may be left 
clear to Philip. So well is this carried out that when, re- 
covered from his inebriety, Jack Gosling presents himself, 
he is denounced by the whole family as an impostor, in- 
cluding also his quondam representative, who has been 
induced to continue the deception by promises of reward 
from Rose. To keep up the excitement, Fox is compelled 
by the threats of Philip to ¢ the real Simon Pure, 
who is nearly escaping this unlooked-for addition to his 
misfortunes by the want of a second. This is ultimately 
supplied by Blanche, who dons military attire to oblige, for 
this purpose, her friend Rose. The act concludes with the 
‘rantic expostulations and gesticulations of the infuriated 

Jack, who naturally fancies everybody engaged in a con- 

ipiracy st him. 

Act III. discovers Jack and his feminine second awaiting 
the opposite side on the hostile field, They arrive, and 
the cowardice of both principals, who strive to overawe 
each other by bluster, is one of the most amusing portions 
of the performance. ‘The fatal signal is delayed by various 
subterfuges on the part of Gosling, who finally declines to 





—— fowling-piece because it “kicks like a horse.” IMPROVEMENTS IN PIANOFORTES. 
“ cannon,” for which he expresses a not co \ ‘ality £ ; 
being at hand, he finally agrees to face foe with ondness or at least @ parti ity or music pervades al] 
revolvers, in the belief that they are equally unattainable ; | classes of English society. This is evidenced at one end of the 
but Philip, f the eventuality, has ht a brace} scale by the numbers of sometimes shoeless juveniles, who 
loaded with blank with him, and Jack, bei dance around a barrel organ, or the more adult auditory of the 
offered his choice in the usual manner, seizes the pair, and itinerant bones and banjo; and at the other end by the 
is at once master of the field. In gs es —* fashionable matinde, the afternoon recital, and the crowded 
Sir Gander arrives on the scene with Major drake and/ opera or oratorio, now so general amongst us. But a more 
the other dramatis , and the dénotiment ensues. | convincing proof exists in the extensive cultivation of what 
The real Jack Gosling is recognised, the impostor, Fox! we may call domestic music, An English home of the most 
pe oe has made dee | good erp tt —* WAY! moderate type is hardly now considered properly fur. 
oans, is e 3 ack, whose fiancée i i “ pi ” A 
has not edeaet abs warmest description, resenting the Se ane Ppp et ro eae * rh 
trick she has played him, willingly transfers her to the arms : 
—* ye dada, of course, anal “general The piano is now as orthodox a fitting of the one or two 
— 2 and ‘the ‘scene ends, © ; rooms that constitute a “‘den” as the boxing gloves, the 
Buch is the mere skeleton of a piece the most genuitiely | foils, ry the rare okt agro hs ie jar. We 
comic of hi have for a long time witnessed ; wel] | are not aware of any existing ish work on the history, 
written, tS could pidbabty. elicit appectiotion, even if sup-| mechanism, and improvement of the pianoforte, but a collec. 
:orted by # company of less merit than that of the Strand, tion of all the facts into a compact form respecting this truly 
Th tcharacter is, of course, the younger Gosling, | 2*tional instrument would be ighly interesting. To what- 
— — ‘every other “ plays up” ; and the a —— fe ste sagonte wate! ape 0 Originating 
author’s {deal 2 best representative in Mr J. 8. Clarke. — werner de meron mstertniry pt «sas hmag 


. has unquestionably made the greatest in this country, 
Thoroughly natural, without extravagance or vulgarity, 




















We/and whatever may be the specialities of foreign ateliers in 
consider it a most clever piece of acting. In either the|the way of decoration or design, for solidarity, durability, 
ludicrous gesticulations of intoxication, when he draws the and tone the British manufacturers enjoy a world-wide 


whole of the steni of a pipe through his lips, in order to reputation. 


; , . r _| In the ection of this, as in all other mechanical 
make contact with the mouthpiece, or his anxiety after structures, we march of improvement has been slow, though, 


wards to conceal his cowardice, and at the same time/s, our patent records show, the pace has been accelerated of 
escape the necessity of fighting, there is nothing overdrawn | late years. Among the recent and most valuable improve- 
or objectionably rendered. The credulity and testiness of the ments in the construction of pianofortes are those patented 
Baronet and Major Mandrake find effective representa-|by Mr John Brinsmead, of Wigmore Street, which we 
tives in Messrs Turner and Chamberlaine. Mr Walter Joyce hia 9 Lona * 55 8 inepecting. hd — 
makes an excellent lover, and Mr Belford may be said to| #8 Spent aimost a me in pertecting this branch o 

share the honours with Mr Clarke, especially in the first act. ner a ee a ver pret been card sone f ~~ 
For the ladies the limited part of Blanche is, well, could from a 


; ish International Exhibitions. One of the most important 
Miss Eleanor Bufton act indifferently or look otherwise than | desiderata in a pianoforte isan immediate answer to the touch; 


charming, though in the unwonted garb of a captain of|a sympathy, as it were, between the keys themselves and the 
light infantry? Miss Fanny Hughes is engagingly piquant/ fingers of the performer. It is doubtless within the ex- 
and saucy as Rose; and Mrs Raymond as Miss Margaret] perience of most of our readers, as it is within our own, how 
Mandrake, sister to the Major, with a tendency to constant| frequently on the one hand we find an instrument requiring 
reiteration of her Indian experiences, invests a very small Fe veo —— —— — ough mate he pro- 
part with importance. The piece is capitally mounted, the eee eres * —A— 


agree : and ligittness of touch so excessive, that the keys almost 
second act scene, Major Mandrake’s sitting room, being very|escape the control of the player, and rapid ‘execution 
pretty. In short, we may fairly pronounce the piece — 


becomes embarrassing. Both these objections are ob- 
the performance better, and, to the management at least, vines ——— ore ———* which have ~ 
i ion best ; usiastic. medium,—a light yet an tic action. So 
—— — — is this action that with the keys depressed to within 
; one-eighth of an inch of their limit, a full and vigorous tone 
may be elicited from even this short stroke. In fine, we have the 
nearest approach to perfection of * manual expression” yet 
attained. ut would * some technical knowl on the 
pont of our readers, the aid of a diagram, to explain fully 
ow this and other kindred advantages are effected ; but any 
one will understand the benefit arising from simplicity of com- 
bination and action which has been the aim of Mr Brinsmead 
in designing, what he very aptly terms, a “ perfect check 
repeater action” in which there are but four “centres of 
motion” as against nine in the ordinary Concert Grand 
Pianoforte with, we ar far ra eggs ae The * 
dance, character, swagger, and love-making, wolute number of pieces in the mechanism is ae 

—* forget that Miss Oliver is a woman, and a ver puie, | Proparsion, and ne county stndied asheme of eoustraction 


reflects the highest credit on the mechanical ingenuity of the 
How often we are repulsed by the exaggerated attempt to} inventor. Apart from the simplicity of number and arrange- 
be more manful than o man that prevails among our rem fl 


burlesque pla We only off le hin ment of , the secret of success seems to us to lie in the 
yers. e only offer a gentle hint. 








NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Mr Burnard’s Military Billy Taylor continues to excite 
perpetual mirth, and Miss Oliver’s sonsie presence “ cheers 
but not inebriates” the frequenters of her pretty little 
theatre. As for Claude Duval, never was highwayman 
hung so long before the public gaze without even an attempt 
to cut him down. In this piece we note a specialty which 
may afford some hint'to ladies who play at men, and wear 
tunics instead of petticoats; it is simply this: spite of 


direct and uniform transmission of power, the avoidance of 
intermediate percussions between the pressure of the finger on 
the key, and the blow of the hammer on the string, with 
the minimum of friction of those parts in surface contact. Re- 
duction of friction is an important gain in *22 and 
a pianoforte is no exception to the rule. The rattling of 
hoppers and hammers, and the irregularity in level of the 
key-board, after a lengthy use, are evidences of rapid wear 
and tear many —— —* frietion of 
af. OS working surfaces. A this rattling, by a very inge- 

demeanour of master of the Ting, ruling his animal-world ene Homa in Mr Brinsmead’s mes the hammer 
by stinging whip and blatant declamation, just like any| rebounding instantaneously after striking the wire, is held 
other Emperor,—see these things make their exit, to yield | fast till the key is released from the finger. In all respects 
to strains, not of muscle, but of music, and rejoice.|the inventor thoroughly tested his scheme before sub- 

e manége is now superseded at this spacious building by|M™itting it to the public. We were shown an in- 
a different class of management, with good promise of |Strument, the first e on this principle, which we were 
success for the venture. A well-chosen band of roca] |™formed has undergone as much exercise in twelve months 


; i i without 
and instrumental artiste render elections of mic which ts, "ost Blanoforte, sustain in as many years, and without 
appear to be judicious and popular, established. In fact the main points of simplicity, durability, 
and economy, at once commend themselves to the mechanical 
mind upon an examination of the internal movement ; whilst 
or, Ly aa b aay mag pS poavineed of ibe ee itor. 
: erived from them e facility and delicacy of h - 

A very good concert was given on Monday last by mance on the sey boar The latter fact is voubhed for by 
Madame Eugéne Oswald. The programme was judiciously | the favourable testimonials received from Messrs Benedict, 
chdésen, The concert opened with Schumann's Trio in G| Brinley Richards, and other professors of note, and «ll 
minor, Op. 110 (Madame Oswald, Mr Holmes, and|®dmirers of our domestic instrument, whether amateur or 
Herr Daubert), and closed with Schubert's brilliant Rondo| Professional, will, we believe, endorse their opinion. 
for piano and violin; both excellently rendered. Mr 
Lazarus played charmingly selections from Faust and 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Adelaide,” and Mr Henry Holmes a violin 
solo by Alfred Holmes, and a little morceau of his own, 
with and effect. Madame Oswald’s solos were, 
Beethoven’s. Sonata, Op. 53 (the Waldstein Sonata), 
and two dreamy Rhapsodies of Worzischek. In both, the 
lady's reading was characteristic, while her execution was 

i finished, and brilliant. The vocalists were Madame 
Sauerbrey, (who sang very sweetly a ballad of Allen’s, 
and a song of Ganz), and Mile Valesea de Facius, whose 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, HOLBORN. 


“To what good uses may we come at last!” 

Shades of Musard, Jullien, Mellon! See the tumblings 
of the clown, the climbings of the athlete, the daring leap 
of the rider on matchless barebacked steed, the stately 
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EXAMINATION OF PARLIAMENTARY WITNESSES 
‘ON OATH. 
[From the Morning Advertiser. ] 

The only permanent good likely to result from the recent 
proceedings in Parliament against the late Mayor of Cork is 
the change which they may bring about in an important 

of the House of Commons. 

m the time of the Restoration the Commons have 
silently waived their natural and eye privilege of ad- 
ministering an cath to a witness before them. The 


, ni —R Parliament had tter: and even 
voice and style are gaining for her a position in the con- —— the web of Beene end — of Lords, 


cert room. Of her three songs, all excellently sung, we : sa at 
le Vej ; ’ they exercised, whenever it was needful, that essential right 
mention Mozart 8 Veilchen as the gem of the vocal part of | of ¢ supreme legi and judicature. In the decadence of 





the concerts pular spirit ensued, the Commons were wheedled or 
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pullied into relinquishing this and other salutary privileges. 





Vebos of the Week, 


ment of a Republic. Senor Lorenzana, ‘the Minister for 


The Constitutional régime set up at the Revolution of 1688 Foreign Affairs, has offered to resign, but. the members of tke 
was like the Anglican Liturgy, 4 compromise between con- Provisional Government have ned the consideration of 
flicting systems ; and amoug the concessions tacitly made by this matter until after the conclusion of the debate upon the 
the representative branch of the Legislature to hereditary Home Notes. Constitution. Senor Figuerola, the Minister of Finance; laid 
—* and hereditary pretension, was that of adminis-| On Monday last reviews * * hte in which several — * * — val * —— 2 

ring oaths. volunteer ents took were at Panshange Park fear, which amount to 2,987 millions o 
It is entirely a mistake to say that the House of Lords have} .¢ Windsor, and at Tooting. r with the _Tevenue, there is a deficit of 800 millions of 
always exercised that power in right of their authority as the Lady Firth, wifo of Sir C. H. Firth, Knight, was found reals. The service of the public debt amounts to 822,312,280 
highest Court of therealm. {tis notin their ——— drowned in the near to the stepping-stones at Bolton reals, the expenditure of the War Department to 376,650,900 
jaiges in appeal, but in that of members of the Legislature, Abbey, on Sunday last, She left the Devonshire Arms, |Te#ls, and that of the Ministry of Justice and Public Wor- 

that they have ever voted or vetoed bills of attainders,/p.)45, bridge, for a walk, on Saturday, and did not return. ship, 198,979,280 reals. 

n Tuesday’s sitting a resolution to take measures for 


































































After a lo 


divorce, or disability, The assent and consent of the knights, 
Sunday wi 


citizens, and in the other House of Parliament 
assembled, and sitting there —— and apart, has al yb 
been indispensable to give validity to such enactments. The 
Lords have never passed such bills save upon testimon 
given at their bar upon the solemn sanction of oaths ad- 
ministered by them. There is no written law for this ; onl 
unbroken custom, founded on the imprescriptible right whic 
every legislative chamber has, and must have, for the main- 
tenance of its dignity and honour. Why, then, should not 
the Commons do in this matter as the Lords have ever done ? 
They cannot hear the evidence given by witnesses in the 
Upper House, and they cannot search their consciences if 
they suspect them of untruth or evasion, by the only means 
which the ordinary tribunals find effectual, namely, by the 
fear of incurring the guilt of false swearing. How, then, can 
the Commons feel themselves justified, or justify them- 
selves to their country, in passing against an individual 
an act of forfeiture affecting his property, his liberty, his 
character, or his office ? 

The anomaly is so flagrant, and the injustice that may 
arise is so palpable, that men ask each other, but ask in 
vain, how it should have come to pass that such a thing can 
be ; and the only intelligible answer we have heard is, that 
since the resuscitation of the true spirit of* responsibility in 
the representative chamber, bills of impeachment or of dis- 
ability have been unheard of ; and it would have been as 
little to the purpose to correct or revise the form of procedure 
as to have bidden a select committee on small arms to con- 
sider and report on improvements in the arquebus or cross- 
bow. The disinterment of the old-fashioned weapons forced 
men, however unaccustomed, to consider how they should be 
used, The difficulties of taking evidence, not upon oath, in 
what must be to all intents and purposes a State trial, stare 
them in the face. A very general concurrence of opinion 
soon became evident, namely, that the old bad practice could 
not be maintained. If a Bill of Pains and Penalties origi- 
nated in the Lords, the Commons must take second-hand the 
evidence on which it was sanctioned ; and if the bill origi- 
nated in the Lower House, they must proceed to arraign, try, 
convict, and sentence one of their fellow subjects on testimony 
such as no magistrate would convict a pickpocket, or a child 
for stealing apples. 

The first expression given to the prevailing desire for some 

of practice was a notice by Sir John Esmonde for a 
Bill to empower the Commons to administer oaths in certain 
cases. But a better opinion was that this was hardly the 
method suitable to the occasion. The wisdom and authority 
of Parliament are essentially things of tradition ; and one of 
the most deeply-rooted instincts of our Constitutional life is 
that of making no important change in legislative usage 
without inquiry and deliberation. Appreciating the worth 
and weight of this feeling, Mr Torrens proposed, as more 
conformable to precedent, that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider and report what measures should be taken 
to enable the House of Commons to examine witnesses on 
oath. He cited several cases from the journals to show that 
the Lords, when they thought fit, had changed by Standing 
Order, not only the power of their members to vote in — 
ticular instances, but had limited, as in the case of Lord 
Wensleydale, the class of peers who should be admitted to sit 
amongst them, though duly ennobled by the Crown, and 
commanded to attend the Queen at Westminster by writ of 
summons. 

The er of such power by the Lords had not been 
contested either by the Crown or Commons ; and the 
member for Finsbury therefore ested that the question 
ought to be gravely weighed, whether the Commons might 
not in a manner far less savouring of independent pretension 
modify their own existing rule by virtue of their own in- 
herent power. If this course were not adopted, and the 
committee should report in favour of the change being 
effected by way of bill, it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the day to prepare a measure for the purpose, and to 
submit it for the concurrence of the other branches of the 
Legislature. Mr Gladstone unreservedly accepted this view 
as the most safe and Constitutional which had been proposed ; 
and Mr Henley on the one side, and Mr Harcourt on the other, 
having intimated their concurrence, it was agreed without 
—— that the committee should be appointed after the 
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Brirish ArcH@o.oeicat Society or Rome.—This Society OF the 148 
has wound up its proceedings for the season in a very credit- 
able manner. The weekly lectures and excursions were 
continued as long as there were any English or American 
os remaining in Rome to attend them. Mr Parker con- 
cluded with an account of the most recent excavations up to 
the present time, and announced that they would not be con- 
tinued during the summer for want of funds. The latest 
discovery is the Remains of the Therm# of Severus and 
Commodus, on the opposite side of the Via Appia to those of 
Antoninus (Caracalla). He announced that the‘ Lecture on 
the Ancient Streets of Rome, and the Roads in the immediate 
— had been printed for the use of members, 
with an engraving to show the nature of the foss-ways or 


Sunday last, and sung the “ Marseillaise. 


Bourges announces 
Isaac Pereire, the official candidate. 


M. Berthemy has been appointed 
Constantinople * 


search in the woods, the river was dragged on 


ird anniversary of the Peace Society was held Menabrea, in reply to a question of Si 


in London on Tuesday ; Mr Henry Pease in the chair. _ 
The two sons of Count Bismark, who have recently arrived had long been under the consideration of a Commission, 


in England for the purpose of going through a course of study which finally decided in favour of the St Gothard route. H 
5 5 faershot on Tuesday last, and added that the Italian Government had — —** 


spent the greater part of the day in visiting different places sentatives at Berne in this sense, but had not thereby pre- 


A riot between two mobs took place near Tralee on Tuesday | that no final decision had yet been taken, the nego 
ice attempted to separate them, and were still continued, and the matter was still under examination. 
themselves attacked, and one of them was mortally wounded. 
They fired im return, killing one of their assailants and 


On Wednesday afternoon Miss Ann Littlehales, d 
banker, tN rt was xe 
to have committed suicide in her room by cutting her ai : — — ov i 

: ifficulties, that Minister has decided to join the remainder 
4hroat. Scarcely a month ago her young sister Fanny strangled of the Cabinet in bringing in in the Bil 
ed by 


herself in a fit of tem insanity. . 
The cruise of the N Soak Meant +6 so far been a success, | Prisonment for debt as amend 
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8 on Education in general, and the Endowed Schoo 


Mr Alderman Lyons, who received three letters threaten- 

uence of his havin 

e > ota he Cork, has been fixed 
fo 


r St. Pancras have —*— 
if possible, to undo the work of their predecessors, as far as 

- At their | the 8th. News from Par 
the erection of schools at Leavesden is concerned cir | shat the y bad tore —* + Mee Al ; division 


ble expense having been estimated 


. expedi 
at 50,0002, the distance of the site from London, and the Rosario, to the north of Assumption, and surprised the gar- 


yee : : i buildi : 
possibility of oe & ‘portion of apie? Bye rison, who were all either killed or taken 


A majority to ask the Poor Law Board for powers to 
abandon the works, on which 9,500/. has already been paid 


Amongst the annual meetings held on Thursday were those 


institution. 


———— at in a small ** | - t city a 
number o iti itators forced the door of the prison,| : 

and liberated | a mia y from the hands of the police. A riot sailed for Eng in the Cuba, 
attended with bloodshed has taken place in the department 
of the Aude in connection with the electioneering of M. 


— a stop to mendicity was taken into consideration. 
he discussion on the draft of the Constitution was then 


In the examination for women recently instituted by the ‘ ring ‘ 
University of London, we observe that the following cand resumed, but without any incident of 


dates obtained places in the ‘honours division :” Louise een 

4 private study; Sarah Jane Moody, draft of the Constitution. 
private tuition ; Eliza Orme, private study ; Kate Spiller, | *S Scat iy : 
private study ; Isabella de Lancy West, Bedford College and | *iderable time be 
private study ; Susannah Wood, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

The Marquis of Abercorn steamer, from Dublin to Glasgow, 
came into collision 3 ck nga pos Noes * Lord Gough, 

ow for Dublin, o e Copelands, near Belfast. | x7; * 
The Lord Gough struck the Marquis of Aber — side pet of Prussia, in —*— of suffering from a cold, will 
cutting her down, and in an hour she was under water. e 
passe : ers were saved, but 200 head of cattle were lost. or several days, perhaps for a week. 

In the case of “Saurin v. Starr” an application was made 
to the vacation Chief —* * * es bap on —— 
on the part of defendant, for further time to answer the bill the : : : 
of complaint The Chief Clerk allowed fourteen days’ further | © Mmperor has given his sanction to the 
time for the defendant to answer the plaintiffs bill of com- 


The Cortes continued on Wednesday the debate upon the 
The vote upon the clause 
relative to the future form of government was not taken, con- 
: ing wasted in replies to personal allusions 
made in the course of the debate. 
Prussia. 
An official despatch has been received announcing that the 


tpone his journe anover, Bremen, and other places 


; Austria. 
The Oficial Vienna Gazette of Thursday announces that 
Public Schools Bill. 





Italy. 
In Tuesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, General 
I or Bonfadini, stated 
that the question of a railway between Italy and Switzerland 


General Menabrea further declared 


|judged the question. 
tiations 


’ 


Belgium. 

In Tuesday’s man of the Chamber of Representatives, 
aughter M. Frére Orban made the following announcement: “ As 
d the Council of Ministers are of opinion that the resignation 
of M. Bara, Minister of Justice, would not remove existing 


ill relative to im- 
the Senate, in order that 
the Chamber of Representatives may have an opportunity of 


The fleet was off Scilly on Tuesday ; the crews were all well ; — knows whether its opinion on the matter is ‘un- 


' Egypt. 
The Viceroy left on Monday morning for Venice, Florence, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London, arriving in England on 
the 22nd of June. His Hi will afterwards visit 


Constantinople at the of August, 
er 22 ——— 

press Eugenie. The Viceroy n son, Prince 
Tefwick, to act as Regent during — assisted by 
Cherif Pasha, This Regency causes great sa 


called upon Mr Brazil. 
fice. A supplemen credit to the amount of 6,300 contos of 
the mere reis has been opentd for the Ministry of Marine. 


The Commander-in-Chief, Count d’Eu, joined the forces on 
y to the 10th inst. announces 


upon the enormous was despatched on the Sth, and the second on the 8th. An 
force of 2,000 Brazilians disembarked at 


Australia. | 
A Roman Catholic Council has assembled at Melbourne ; 
ight bishops are attending it. 
‘Admiral Sir W he laying of the Tasmanian Cable commenced on the 22nd 
*'of April. A storm having arisen, the cable has been cut and 


Parliament of New South Wales has been 


Sail Society, at vhieh 
—* * M.P., took the chair; and yA oe 
aie if 4 1* 1 ames | The quarterly revenue is 32,000/. leas than during the corre- 

on behalf of the Missions to Seamen ; the Warehouse- , y . eas ng the - 
men and Clerks’ Schools held their half-yes sponding quarter last year. The, Government has promised 





* = retrenchment, 

P Intelligence from New Zealand announces that the rebels 
are hard pressed by the Colonial forces. 

The Parliamentary Committee of — — into the — 
of bri and corruption against mem of the Legisla 


rly meetin 
estminster He 


ve 
“ that we are in a position| Assembly of Victoria has resulted in the expulsion of one 
to state that the Empress’s excursion to Egypt in the ensuing|member. Further expulsions are expected. 
autumn has been decided on, and that her Majesty will be 
present at the inauguration of the Suez Canal.” 


America. 
President Grant has suspended Mr Hale from his functions 


i th of May for - ab ; , 
taking part in the distartenas at the electoral meetings in 8% United States Minister at Madrid, and has nominated 
Paris, 132 are still detained in custody. At * ow the 
department of the Gard, a crowd of 300 people assem On| Ojcans on Wedn — gy on 


General Sickles as his successor. 

A riot between the police and the le occurred at New 
, were more or 
ntelligence ‘rom less severely wounded. The troops restored order, 
Mr Motley, the new American Minister in London, has 


China, 
A placard has been circulated in China, denouncing fo 
missionaries, and styling them barbarian wolves, It 


Prince Napoleon returned to Paris on Wednesday morning. that a high Chi fficial at Pekin h 
The France of Wednesday evening sonics a rumour that the French — 3 on the face, snd that his Txsollbey 
rench Ambassador at/h4 in consequence hauled down hi 


flag. It is 
that the Pekin Government is in great fear of further en- 


hollow-ways. He also gave notice that the Society’s room, 

mae up with the large collection of drawings and photographs, — Spain. —— croachments by Russia. Canada 

Ww . . ne ry Z 
remain open for a week, for the use of any o otwi nding the contrary assertions of the pa The trial at Quebes ofthe lad Sthalenan —— 


or German archeologists who might like to avail 

ves of the opportunity. The invitation was accepted 

by a considerable number, including several ns of renown 

a8 archeologists or historians, and some of high rank, includ- 
ing at least one of the cardinals. 

An editor in West Tennessee says he would like to be the| patible with liberty, Senor 


next census, because it will embrace 17,000,000 women.— | the draft laid before the House, remarkin 
American Paper. licans themselves were the greatest obs 


its realisation is considered ble. 
In Monday’s sitting of 





e Cortes, the discussion on the 
draft of the Constitution was resumed. Senor Se 


ttacked the idea of a Monare i idered incom-| court to ap 
— h liberty, teks foption, unt defended | the court Chaloner was loudly chee 


itively settled, but 
the Regency question has not yet been definitively settled, Ensign Whitaker, of the 53rd Regiment, * two days. 


The jury were at first unable to agree upon verdict, but 
ultimately they acquitted the prisoner. An attempt made in 
laud this result was immediately stopped ; outside 
that the Repub-| ‘The troopships Crocodile and Serapis, with dockyar 
e to the establish-| emigrants on board, have reached Quebec in safety. * 
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Court and Fashion. 


The Queen and suite arrived at Balmoral on Saturday 
afternoon. On Sunday the Rev. Mr Taylor preached in the 
rish church at Crathie. ery ee t were the 
of Argyll, the i chess of Athole, Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, Rev. R. kworth, &. None of the 
Royal family were present. 
* of England is said to have written an autograph 
letter to the Emperor Napoleon, thanking him for the atten- 
tion shown to the Prince and Princess 


late stay in Paris. — - ap 
The Prinee of Wales, attended by Major Grey, visited 
Prince Hassan Pacha, at his residence, Hyde-par., Gate, on 


ednesday. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Coun- 
tess of Macclesfield, General Sir William Knollys, and Major 
Grey, went to the Show at the Royal nical Gar- 
dens, —: Park, on Wednesday last. . 

The Gaulois says that the Prince of Wales, before leaving 
Paris, invited the Prince Imperial to visit England, and that 
the Emperor Napoleon acce the invitation. 

It ia stated that their he Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have signified their intention to be present 
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MONETARY REVIEW. 


During the week the markets for Publi , 
been * entirely without animation, owing mia / to the 
uncertain condition of the Mone T 
however, Consols, New Threes, a 
on the announcement that the D 

in the official rate of discount, t 
‘the improved prices, The Railway Market has been 





. 


—— sage ed d| Varna Railway 
roved 4, an 2 

——— no change | sterling ; sold at 3/. 18s. 6d. to 3/. 19s. 6d. per bond, 

he funds remained firm at 


ursday, 


— — — 


Taquari 


ompany (Limi 
a — Rutach 








to Varna), Bonds 500 francs—20/, 





sold at 24s, 9d. per share. Societe du Cable Transatlantique 
Francais (Limited), fully paid ; sold at 18/. per share. Tahiti 
Cotton and Coffee Plantation — 88 Garters fully paid ; 
ublic Securities have |Sold at 52. per share. il Gol —. Company 
Limited), 7s. 6d. paid ; sold at 10s. per share, hited Land 

ted), 31. paid, sold at 27. 19s. 6d. per share, 


de ‘in ery. uence of sales of Stock upon which BOOKS RECEIVED. 
ae ee — —S — — —— “ There is a kind of physi my in the titles of books no less than in the 


Wales during their -without material al 
‘money, and 92’ to 93 
Three per Cents., 91} to 919; Exch 
par; and Bank Stoc 
the Ten-and-a-Half pe 
per Cent., 114 to 114}; 
100}; Ditto Bonds, 5s. dis. to 5s. prem. ; and the 


Five 


tures,103 to 104. 


In the Foreign Stock Market, Egyptian Seven per Cents , 

1862, are 79 to 81; 

| Ditto Nine per Cent., Viceroy 

r Cent. Viceroy Loan, 79} to 79}; 

r Cents., 1861, 56} to 
itto Tobacco Loan, 


talian Five 


at Epsom Races on Wi — next, should the weather °24 to 834 ; 


prove favourable ; and pre 


dinner of the Royal Geographical Society next Monday. 
His Highness Prince Hassan, of Egypt, will 


His Royal Highness 
Tuesday morning, en route for Balmoral. 


are being made for their 


on, : 
@ are informed that his Royal Highness the Prince of Ditto 
Wales has signified his intention of attending the anniversary 


accompany the 
Prince Arthur arrived at Perth on' 


| 422 to 424. 


13; Portuguese, 34} to 34}; 
_Cents., 88 to 90 ; Ditto Three per 

Five per Cents., 1 
1866, 89 to 90; Spanish 
Six per Cents., 1854, 81 to 83 ; Ditto, 15 
1862, 66} to 66} ex drawing; Ditto Five per Cents., 1865, 


, 242 to 244. 


The Lady Mayoress gave a grand jnvenile ball at the. 18} to 19; and Illinois Centrals, 944 to 954. 


Mansion House on T 
were 


the Coldstream Guards, was in 





Hotubiliz, 





Confederates in the civil war, visited President Grant at his 
official residence, the White House. on the lst of May. He 
was accorded a strictly private audience of an hour's dura- 


: 


The Indian oo say that a cause célébre, in which 
have laid at 15,000/., is aaid to be hatching in 

the ras Divorce Court. 
from the sale of ‘ Leaves from the 


have been ** by her establishment 


y evening. About 1,000 guests | 
—** —2* The young people were agp the ages | 
xteen. ey were entertained at supper ¢ 

parties atime. Mr Godfrey, with the band of ,105} to 106}; Lancashire, 122 to 1223 ; Metropolitan, 97} to 
> ——2— Bass ranch 974 ; Midland, 110} to 1103 ; Sheffield, 523 to 53 ; Brighton, 
45 to 454 ; North British, 34 to 34} ; North-Western, 115 to 
orth-Eastern, 103} to .104} ; South-Eastern, 74} to 
75; Chatham and Dover, 16} to 16}. 
Bank Shares are 


rem. ; London an 
General Robert E. Lee, who commanded the forces of the ; 


1154 ; 


new life and 


amount 


As 
pendi 
tion 


Bewdle J 





of was very 
among the seamen as a good-natured jolly fellow and 
com 


admit newspaper ay cmon to “interviews,” at which The ordinary general meeting of the 
they ex to sentiments on things in general nean Gas Company (Limited) is called for the 2nd of June 
vate conversation. The correspondents when a dividend will be recommended. ‘ 


At the meeting of the proprieto f 
Mercantile Bank of India, London, and Ch fae Chartered 


in 


as 
were m Saguotnd, bet blished the General’ - | 
A —— 7 yee directo: 
te my rg he Need t· 
the 19th inst, Mr —18* to 12 


minster Hospital, on Francis M 
F.R.C.S. Eng., of Conduit was — — 
lecturer on anatomy and teacher of operative su ; 
t Hon. Lady Elizabeth Lowther, J died in 
has left a of 1002. to the Royal Academy 


of M Tenterden —. 
is in canal manietion he are: tee ne 
on net. at 
Mr. G. W. Je it 


vern, when . Jones (Messrs. Davies and i 
lake the chair at seven p.m. wala 


e 
A musical competition, in which a hundred and - 
—— part, —8* — Wurzburg, whew Deke 
E of -Coburg the third prize with a 
Hymn to A words (in a wane by M. Gus- 
Ba rey was executed by two thousand singers 





His Royal H — — in 
——— — — 
General, Colonel Herta » Deputy 


Assistant Adjutant- 
and other officers of the Horse Guards Staff 


visited 
} at Aldershot and reviewed the troops on Thure- 


died at Hobart Town. Fora 


at their meeti 


'to their share 
editor and justice of the peace married a annual 

divorced SE Se ES tins Oe Hae 0 sum, with ) ah pel ge 2 of ten shillin, 
on sah: and land ——— — another per share already paid, e a distribution 


re-married the cou 24 cent. for the. year. 
Marfor, the er-intendant of Quotn Inala, wat 2 tow |” 4 nesting 


a, 


40,6752, 10s. 11 


received’ im 


me 


instant, resolv: 


count ; the New and Reduced 

oe ore,’ ver Bills, 10s. dis. to 
R Indian Securities, |. 
+ Cent. Stock is at 210 to 213 ; the | Two Volumes, Chapman and 
the Four per Cent., ree to 
eben- 


Ditto, 1868, 704 to 754 ;| Hervey. Trubner. 
56} ; Ditto State Domain, 

to 853 ; Mexican, 12} to 
Russian Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents., 52 —* phoma 
862, 84 to 85 ; Ditto Anglo-Dutch, |<. ; 
New Threes, 28% to 28§ ; Turkish Philadelphia. 
1858, 63 to 64 ; Ditto, 


In the Railway Share Market the quotations are as follows : 
Caledonian, 77 to 77}; Great Western, 47} to 48; Great 
Eastern, 37 to 37}; Great Northern, 105 to 106 ; ditto A, 


iet. Anglo-Austrian are at 174 to 18} 
Brazilian, 30 to 27 dis. ; Consolidated, 
to § prem. ; and London Bank of Mexico, 7 to6 dis. 
In iM iscellaneous Securities, National Discount are at 11 to 
114; Hudson’s Bay, 12} to 12} ; and Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance, 17} to 17}. 
At the general meeting of the European Assurance Society, 
held on the 13th inst., the directors’ report of the transac- 
tions of the society for the year ending the 3ist December virtues of the Duke de Montpensier, but said that 
presented the following results: The premiums on the Bourbon it was impossible for him to be King. 
arantee policies of the year amount to! 
against 40,271/. 10s. of the previous year ; decla 
showing that the amount of new business has not only been date. 
maintained, but that a small increase has been made. The! 
premiums during the 
2982. lls. 10d. The life ——— claims 
the year were, including bonus 


ear was 
id during 


itions, 257,147/. 14s, 7d. 


pecial meeting of the Great Western Railway Company revolution. Senor Ayala subsequently tendered his resigna- 
will be held on the 3rd of June, when certain Bills now tion, which was at once accepted. Tranquillity Aoshi 
in Parliament will be submitted for the considera-| 


approval of the meeting. Resolutions will also be of the constitution was resumed, and clause 34, which deter- 


—— in favour of the creation of Great Western Joint mines that all laws enacted by the Cortes should require the 
a 


Stock, and of the transfer of the Tenb d ti ‘ ini 
co —*14 Bomar ury and royal sanction, was adopted. Senor Ortez, Minister of Jus- 


The rs of the 


Company, f 


a dividend of 17 » hepa, oh 
: 8. 3 at 
meeting to be held on the L4th of June. This 


gs each 


of upwards 


was held on Wednesday of the A -Egypti 
ing Company (Limited), when the —2* pare 


The half- 


amounted to 1 
| The su 


fully 





Rossa e 


and an interim dividend at the rate of 1 
declared for the six months ending Fe 
of income * being 22* 
papers rly meeting o: 
states that the King of the Sandwich Islands recently had a Central Indin Railway Coma i 
a cocoanut while June, when “a resolution will 


for the consolidation into capital stock of 
Washington, steadfastly refused to shares which may have been fully pai r 


was adopted. 
3761., out of which 
two half-yearly dividends, equal to 
us profits of the 
‘from special reserve, have 
cS eae the losses caused by the crisis of 


866. 
Orsw Srocx os (Loorep 
phe 
wi — * 
Public —— G. paid; sold at G. 


pai 


report was 
0 per cent. 
bruary last, 


r share. 
e Bombay, Ba and 
ny. wil be held on the 18th of 


submitted to the meetin 
the company of 


u hs 
Malta and Mediterra- 


hina, on Tuesday, 
he net profits for the year 

45,000/. has been paid in 
6 per cent. per annum. 


teed together with 9,355/. brought 
appropriated to the extinction 


orks 


per cent. 


Company (Limited), 


).—The following are the 
of the 18th May, 1869 : 


; Bey 
Preference shares, fully paid ; sold at an —— 
share. perry — and —* — Company (Limited), 
8 a per 8 > 
Lenn (Ochvoder’s) ; sdld at 49 Riese ae 
rate States Loan 1 
interest ; sold at 2s. 
Limited), fully paid ; Sc 
ining Company ra Australia (Limi 
sold at ls. per . General 4 
—58 10s. paid; sold at 14s. 6d. pe 
— 1873 
e 


Gold Mining 


to 41. 10s. per 


Confede- 


Bonds 1,000 dollars each, 6 per cent 
- per Bond. Credit Foncier of England 
at 2§ per share. Fortune Co 


; cat 06 Mt, Oc fc tk 6 per cent. chair, and heaped 


Bond. 
fully paid ; 


ted), fully J Among those who voted for 


Mining Company 


from the one as the other. "’— Butler. 





Brograrnuy.—‘ Walter Savage Landor.’ 


America.’ By B. Vicuna Mackenna. 


H. Sotheran and Co. 
Trave.s.—‘ Far and Wide.’ 


Portrr.—‘Our Legends and Lives.’ 


Edmonston and Douglas.—‘Crocker the Clown.’ 
Von Toodleburgs.’ By F. Colburn Adams, Claxton and Co., 
what is their Euthanasia?’ 


B 
Thomas Scott, Mount Pleasant, — 
Pampu_ets.—‘ Handy Notes for Protestants on the Rise, Pro- 


n American Securities United States Five-Twenty Bonds] gress, &c., of the Church of Rome.’ By H. J. Preston. Trub 
are at 77§ to 784; the Ten-Forty’s, 704 to 714; Erie Shares, rubner. 


—‘ Suggestions on an Improved System of Police for the Metro- 
polis.’ ‘Law Magazine.'—‘The Speeches of Count Bismark on 
Sequesteriug the Property of the ex-King of Hanover.’ Asher, 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Saturday Evening. 

Mapnrip, May 21.—In last evening’s sitting of the Con- 
stituent Cortes Senor Rios Rosas replied to Senor Castelar’s 
speech by defending monarchical institutions and the mem- 
bers of the Orleans family against Senor Castelar's attack. 
The Colonial Minister said the originators of the revolution 
, would never have undertaken the task had they suspected 
that the result would be the establishment of a Republic. 
| Finally, the Chamber adopted the monarchical clauses by 
214 against 71 votes. 

Senor Castelar, in his speech yesterday, acknowledged the 


ing a 














In reply to this Admiral Topete, the Minister of Marine, 
that the Duke de Montpensier was the best candi- 


Immediately before the close of last night’s sitting of the 
Cortes a violent discussion arose in consequence of an asser- 
tion of Senor Ayala, Minister of the Colonies, to the effect 


{that the Republicans had no share in bringing about the 


In to-day’s sitting of the Cortes the discussion on the draft 


tice, brought in a bill permitting civil marriages and legalising 


Ottoman Bank intend to recommend those already contracted. 


Y, to their shareholders the payment of a dividend of 1 Bucuarest, May 20.—The Chamber has elected Constan- 
cent. for the year 1868, besides the addition of some ror Presid 
to reserve, and the carrying forward of about 8,000/. 
The directors of the Ange ameriann Rese gre 
on the 17t 


tine Neri as President, and Alexandri Rosiann Balsch and 
Cantainzin Vice-Presidents. The municipal elections through- 
out the country are in favour of the Government. 

Brussets, May 21.—The J nee Belge of this even- 
ing says :—“ We learn that Mr Sandford, the United States 
Minister at this Court, has sent his resignation to Washing- 
ton. He has been led to take this step in consequence of 
what occurred in the American Senate in reference to his 
nomination as Minister to Spain.”’ 

Hameure, May 21.—The death is announced of Senator 
Riicker, formerly Hanseatic Minister Resident in London. 





On Thursday * the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., 
and Mr E. Miall, M.P., addressed a crowded meeting of their 
constituents in St George’s Hall, Bradford. 

Last * a very large deputation of the electors of the 
borough of Marylebone waited upon Mr Daniel Grant at 12 
Cleveland Gardens, to present him with a requisition calling 
upon him to contest the —— in the event of the resigna- 
tion of Mr Harvey Lewis,M.P. Mr Grant expressed his 
determination to come forward in the event of a vacancy. 

At the justice-room of the Mansion House, yesterday, 
James Abbiss, formerly an alderman of the City, Charles 
‘Edward Mangles, and Thomas Bradshaw, three of the 
directors, and uel Greenaway Finney, the general manager 
of the English Joint-Stock Bank, which succumbed in May, 
1866, surrendered before the Lord Mayor to answer the 
charge of conspiring to cheat and defraud the shareholders 
by issuing false balance-sheets and reports, and making im- 
proper entries in the books of the company. After hearing 
additional evidence on ~ 7 of the prosecution, the in- 
quiry was further adjo till Monday, and Mr. Finney 
was liberated on bail, as before, and the other defendants on 
their personal tens oa 

Dusuin, Friday Night.—The election of a Mayor of Cork 
took place to-day in the City Court House, which was crowded 
to suffocation. The proceedings were extremely noisy. Two 
candidates were put in nomination, Mr Alderman W. 
Hegarty, a moderate Liberal, and Mr Councillor Nagle, a 
Nationalist. A poll was taken, and twenty-seven members 
of the Council voted. for H , and eight for Nagle. 
egarty was the ex-Mayor, 
Daniel O'Sullivan, who spoke in a style very different from 
his former es. On Mr Hagarty: being declared 


rshare. Imperial elected, some members of the mob made a rush towards the 
on their former favourite the ex-Mayor 


violent abuse for his resignation, and for having voted for 
, Hegarty. 


aces of men, by which a skilful observer willas well know what to expcet 


By John Forster. In 
all.— Madame Louise de France,’ 
By the Author of ‘Tales of Kirkbeck.’ Rivingtons.— Shake. 
spearean Genealogica.’ Compiled by George Russell French, 
Macmillan.—‘ Francisco Mayen; or, the Inquisition in South 


A Diary of Long and Dist 
Ditto Railway Debentures, 98 to 99 ;/Travel. By Joseph Frith. Ward, Lock, and Tyler. Perr 


Loan, 97 to 97} ; Ditto Seven By Eleanor Louisa 


Fiotion.—‘Dr Harold’s Note Book.’ By Mrs Gascoigne.’ 
Longmans.—‘ Arthur Clifford.’ By the Author of ‘ Basil St John.’ 


fe A Tale for 
Boys. By Benjamin Clarke. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.—‘ The 


Rexicious anp Controversiat.—‘ The Bigot and the Sceptic: 
Emer. Prof. F. W. Newman. 


* 
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HUROPHAN ASSURANCOTE 
| SOCIMTY. 








The following Report of the Directors, for the Year 1868, was submitted to the Ordinary 
General Meeting of Shareholders, at the Chief Offices of the Society, 17 Waterloo 
place, Palmall, London, Thursday, the 13th day of May, 1869: General Sie 
Freperic Sarr, K.H., F.R.S., occupied the Chair, and there was a very large 


number of Proprietors present : 


The Directors have the pleasure of presenting to the Proprietors, a Report of the tran- 
sactions of the Society for the year ending 3lst December,‘1868. 


The Premiums on the New Life and Guarantee Polices of the year 


amount to ° . ° : ‘ P 


. £40,676 10 11 


against £40,271 10s. of the previous year ; showing that, notwithstand- 
ing the discontinuance of business in the United States and Canada, 
the amount of New Business has not only been maintained, but that a 


small increase has been made. 


The Gross amount received in Premiums during the year was 


. £338,298 11 10 


The Life and Guarantee Claims paid during the year, were, including 


Bonus additions 


. . £257,147 14 7 


The amount of this item in last year’s Report was £238,051 15s. 11d. Of this, 
however, £20,765 6s. 10d. were for Fire Losses, and that branch of business having been 
discontinued, the claims in the present Report are on Life and Guarantee Policies only. 


Compared with the previous year, these claims are £39,861 5s. 6d. in excess, and 


this 


excess is, for the most part, on the Life Policies. There is no reason, however, for 
anticipating a continuance of this excessive mortality, as by comparing the claims passed by 
the Board in the first sixteen weeks of 1868 with the first sixteen weeks of 1869, it appears 
that the claims in the latter period are £13,223,—or, at the rate of about £40,000 perannum 


less than reported for 1868. 


Nor has this excess of mortality arisen out of the average 


Policies of the Society, for it has been found that out of all the Life Policies which have 
become claims during the year, nearly half have been on lives upwards of sixty years of age. 


The Gross Revenue from all sources during the year, amounts to . 


£363,502 19 6 


Vacancies in the Direction having occurred by the death of Jonn Hepatns, Esq., and 


a 
G.C.S.I. (who through i 
Epwarp Hamitton Anson, 


and advanced 
Esq., Admiral 


bt retirement of THomas Cartyte Haywarp, Esq. (whose frequent and necessary 
nce from town would prevent his attendance), and General Sir Grorce Potxocg, G.C.B., 


became unable to continue his duties), 
ir Georce Lampert, G.C.B., and Lord 


In accordance with 


Esq., and Jaues Furwexw. Esq., retire, and 


and adopted.” 


be, and is hereby, confirmed.” 


concluded the business of the Meeting. 





Gsorez Gorpon Lennox, M.P., were elected in their stead. 


‘ the provisions of the deed of settlement, the following Directors : 
General Sir Frepenic Suita, K.H., F.RS., Admin) Micuag. Quix, Ropert Crawrorp 
were ected. 


Joun Panxæn, Esq., Auditor, also retired from office by rotation, and was re-elected. | 


The Society’s Foreign and Colonial Branches exhibit satisfacto 
arrangements have been lately made calculated to increase greatly their 


progress ; and, 
ew Business. 


At the previous General Meeting, the Shareholders passed the following Resolution : 


‘That it be remitted to the Board of Directors to make such arra 
carrying on, or discontinuing, the Society’s Business in the Uni 
America and Canada, as they may consider advisable.” 


_ The Directors, in the exercise of this discretionary power, determined, therefore, to 
discontinue the business, and to take the necessary steps for clos 
Society, in these countries ; and the Agencies there will only 
necessary for the interest of the Assured and the Society. The Directors ex 
most cordial thanks to the Insurance Department of the United States Government for the 
great courtesy and assistance they received in carrying out these arrangements. 


The Report and Balance-sheet having been read by Mr Laxs, the General Manager, it 
was moved and seconded, and unanimously Resolved— , 


ments for 
States of 


up the Branches of the 
continued so long as is 
their 


“That the Report and Statement of Accounts be, and are hereby, received 


It was further moved and Resolved unanimously— 


“ That the selection by the Directors of Enwarp Hamitrow Anson, Esq., Admiral 
Sir Grorce Lampgrt, G.C.B., and Lord Groner Lexnox, M.P., as Directors 


It was further moved and seconded, and Resolved unanimously— 


“That General Sir Freperic Suita, K.H., F.R.S., Admiral Micnart Quix, 
Rosset Crawrorp, Esq., and James Furze. Esq., be, and are hereby, 
re-elected Directors of the Company.” 


It was further moved and seconded, and Resolved unanimously— 
“That Joun Parkers, Esq., be, and is hereby, re-elected an Auditor.” 


Cordial Votes of Thanks were then passed to the Directors, Local Boards, M 
and Agents, to Mr Laxx, the General Manager, and other Officers of the Company ; which, 
with a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for his able and courteous conduct in the Chair, 





HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHL 


Sole —— and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER; tress, Mis ALFRED MELLON. 

The Great and Popular Drama, by Watts Phillips, 
THE DEAD HEART. Robert Landry (his 
original character) Mr Benjamin Webster. 

n Monday and during the Week, at Seven, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mr G. Belmore, and 
Mrs Leigh Murray. At a Quarter to Eight, THE 
DEAD HEART. Mr Benjamin Webster, Messrs 
Arthur Stirling, G. Belmore, R. Phillips, Ashley, 
Stuart, C. J. Smith ; Mrs Alfred Mellon, Miss Nelly 
Harris, &c. 

On Saturday, a New Drama entitled, EVE, in 
which Mr Benjamin Webster will perform. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL- 


mali.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


HE late GEORGE H. THOMAS 


—PAINTINGS, Water-colour Drawings, and 
Sketches, including those lent by her Majesty, ON 
VIEW, 168 New Bond street, over the Geman 
Gallery. Admission 1s. 


OLMAN HUNTS GREAT 


; PICTURE, “The FINDING of the 
SAVIOUR in the TEMPLE,” previous to its with- 
drawal from public exhibition, is NOW ON VIEWat 
E. GAMBART and CO’S NEW GALLERY, 1 King 
street, St James's square. Admission, One Shilling. 
Hours, 10 to 5. 


REE CHRISTIAN UNION.— 


The First Anniversary of the FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION will be held as’follows : 

A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the large 
Hall, Freemasons, Great Queen street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, on Tuesday Evening, June Ist, at half-past 
seven, conducted by Ministers of various Churches. 

Sermons by the -Rev. Athanase Coquerel (in 
French), Pasteur of the French Protestant Church, 
and the Rev, C. Kegan Paul, Vicar of Sturminster, 
Dorset. The Devotional Service by the Rev. William 
Miall, of Queen’s road Baptist Chapel, Dalston, and 
the Rev. James Martineau, of Little Portland street 


Chapel. 
ANNUAL MEETING, on Wednesday 

















The First 
Evening, 2nd June, at half-past seven, at Freemasons’ 
Tavern, in which M. Coquerel and others will take 
* All persons interested in promoting Catholic 

nion are earnestly invited. 

Papers explaining the Nature and Objects of the 

nion * had from Messrs Williams and Nor- 
gate, 14 Henrietta street, Covent garden, London. 


AMPLOUGH’S' PYRETIC 


€ 
diness, Sea or Bilious 
in Eruptive or Skin 
8, and forms a most inv ting saline 
Sold by Chemists and the Maker. 
LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn hill, London. 





ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 


founded 1851: BROMPTON, and 167 PICCA- 
DILLY, 8S. W. 

—* 8,000 cases treated — oe oy Reais 
and diet expensive. Over forty in Hos Y, 
man p vod * to be admitted for WAN of 
FUNDS. At prescnt over 300 Out-Patients. 

Treasurer.—George T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office, St James’s Palace. 

Bankers.— Messrs Coutts and Co., Strand, 

By order, H. J. JUPP. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN 


— GILLOTT respectfully 


directs the attention of the Commercial Public 
and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which for QuaLitY of 
Marerrat, Easy Action, and Gasat DorasiLity 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained. Retail, of every dealer in 
the world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York; and at 3 
Gracechurch street, London. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers 4 —— throughout the 
or 











ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 


for EITHER SEX.—Speed Thirty to Fifty 
miles per hour ; self-balancing and propelling ; also 
hill ascending. These facts verified by a civil 
— — SS nee Diagram, 
ixpence.—W. \ , Patentee, 31 King’s 
— ee road, » me * * . 
Ar W. Pidding,s Patent {- ling and 
Balancing Velocipedes and Bicycles.” Having tne 
the diagrams, and perused a specification of Mr Pid- 
ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to say 
that that gentleman will accomplish all he professes 
to do by means of his invention.”—Sporting Cpinion. 








ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and 


LAYETTES.—CHRISTIAN and RATH- 
BONE respectfully solicit an inspection of their 
extensive and recherché stock, combining Parisian 
taste with the excellence and durability of material 
for which their house has been noted for u of 
seventy years. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, 
(by appointment to her Majesty, H.R.H. The Princess 
of W. and H.R.H. The Princess Louise of Hesse), 
32 Wigmore street, London W. 


()S4ER'S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
MODERATOR 3 and LAMPS for 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Mancracroxr axv Snow Rooms.—Broad street 
Birmingham. Established 1807. 


}ATHS and TOILET WARE.-- 


WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display 
of BATHS and TOILET WARE, The Stock of 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public, and marked at prices 
pearetenete with those that have tended to make 





is establishment the mest distingvished in this 
country. Portable Showers, 8s.; Pillar Showers, 3i. 
to 5l. i2s.; Nursery, 188. to 389.; Sponging, 6s. to 
32s,; Hip, 13s. 3d. to 33s. A large assortinent of Ges 
Furnace, Hot and Coll Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Shower Baths, Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
lls. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H the Prince 
of Wales, sens a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of bis 
unrivalled stock of Electro plate, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Table Catlerr, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water | Clocks and Candelabra, 
Dishes. Bath and Toilet Ware, 
Stoves and Fenders, Iron and Brass Be.isteads, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, | Bedding, —R2* 
Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room Cubinet Furni- 


i ture, 
Tee" =" Turnery Goods, &c. 


Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensila, &e. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, 
and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 
1 Newman yard, London. 


FILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS, 
FOR CENTRE of ROOMS, 


To form two Setiees anl two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement ou the ordinary Ottoman, Ouly of 


FILMER & SOW, 
OPHULSTERERS, 


a4 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
at and ietory. 4 and 26 Charles street, 











An [Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


nl 





HEDGES AND BUTLER | 


Solicit attention to their 
PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s, 208., 248, 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
B— — age? (PPP 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Golden Sherry, 36s. and 4%s. 
Choice rays by or Brown, 48s., 544., 


HOCK and MOSELLE, 
At 94n,, 308., 355,, 439., 485., 609, and Sis. 
Port from first class 308., 368., 49s. 
Very Choice Oli Port, 48s., 605., 728., 84s. 


. CRAMPAGHE 3* 
t 36s., 42s., 48s., 
Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Badesbeimer, Stein- 
berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johannisberger and Stein- 
, 724,, 844., to 1908,; Braunberger, Grunbausen, 


aE yy 
” » 783.5 ; 
60s., 663, 783.; very e ee th, Cone 


fine old Sack, Mal _F . 
aꝛ pe teeny “Ghriath, Lopertal Tokay, and 
otber rare Wines. 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 
‘reign Ligesurs ofevery Gesstigtion 

On receipt post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES AND BUTLER. . 

LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 

BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD. 


(Originally Established A.D, 1669.) 


F. DIXON TAYLOR 
Solicits attention to his 





Gt vin, — - from >. per doz. 
eigenen — ile 
Burgundy . . . . . ” 18s. ” 
Champagne (recommended ) o = ~« 
Port . . . . * ” 184, ” 
Srartliog Hi k (very superior). © ,, a 
og Hock (very su ° 
Sparkling Messlle(veryeoperios) 80,2 
Moselle (still) . « 248. 


P. O. O. pa able at General Post Office. Cross 
Cheques, and County. Terms Casb. 
F. DIXON TAYLOR, 

7 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 186s. 





— 


— 
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ROYAL ,;CLAN~TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 





LONDON. 





LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch Twoods, and Lindsey Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE'S Original 


“S7 "Hatoon, Wearing, >) — 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 


MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS 


Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates, 





Patterns ‘forwarded to the Country free. 





SOOTT ADIZ, 115 REGENT STRAIT. 


Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





CE SAFES and WENHAM 
LAKE ICE.—The Wenham @ Ice Com- 
pany’s celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, 
new Duplex REFRIGERATOR, Registered 
arch 17, 1869, fitted with water tanks and filters, 
—— —— 
com are u ‘or simpli- 
city, —— durability, and economy. The New 
Double-wall Ice-water Pitchers, lce-cream Machines, 
Seltzogenes, Cha Fr Pails, for use with 
the Improved Freezing Powders, and everything 
connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, most 
modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake 
Ice delivered in town for less than 1d. per Ib. ; or 
a of 2s. —* 2 os. mel upwards, forwarded 
ps Tilustra price lists free at the sale 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
140 Strand, London, W.C. 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 


MOoORSOW’S | 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 
AND GLOBULES, 


the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for indigestion. — 


Sold in bottles and boxes from 23., with full 
directions, by 


THOMAS MORSON AND SON, 
31, 33, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
RUSSELL Sq. LONDON 
: and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


AUTION to the PUBLIC in 
SICKNESS, &c.—It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the siak that they should receive + ho 
—— go tee 
Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE (tne origina ont only dis- 
coverer), the Public are cautioned against 
CHLOMODYNE and represented onibe sess 
or “Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or * Liquor Chloro- 


ol eae Bed. COLLIS RSW aE 
. 18 NE’S 
Unt Gane Sah ue 
, J. T. DAVENPORT, 
| a CAR Mt Sa 
AIR-OURLING FLUID, 248 High 
.~ ALEX. ROSS’S CUR- 


_ Holborn, London,—. 
LING ee, oe yg Gentlemen's hair 
—— applied. at 3s. 6d.; sent free 


—— FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
er — eye ay ty 
248 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. 


i [Alz DESTROYER—28 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPI- 
LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
, the neck, and arms, 3s. 6d. ; 

= the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four 




















ape REMOVER.—All Diseases of 
ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN bint. tas a. 
redness, &e. 2%, 9d., or r forty 
stamps. —ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 
C= en in ONE DAY by 

ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO. 

Egerton aay tvs th smn tow 
* 248 High Holborn, London. Skin Pills 


2 
HoM WAY’S. PILLS— 
Ror aAlin ce a ten — ele 


of the liver, stomach, or organs f digestion shoul 
have recourse to Holloway’s Plus, as there is * 


Medicine known that acts on t particul . 
plaints with such certain success. Its 3 


properties Tee the stomach, increase 
appetite, and ** the sluggish liver For bowel 








2 invaluable, as it removes 
to the: health and 


every |MAIZENA COCO 


WILLIAM TARN.& CO., 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD. 


—_—— 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


Their Show Rooms are by far the largest in England, and contain a Choice STOCK 
of Drawing-room, Dining-room, Library, and Bedroom FURNITURE, in various woods 
and styles. Brass and Iron Bedsteads in t variety. Bedding, Pier Glasses, 

Floor Cloths, Linoleums, Window Curtains in every material, Fringes, Cornices, Sheetings, 
Table Linen, Huckabacks, and General Household Drapery. 


FARMER AND ROGERS 


Beg to say they are now exhibiting a superb assortment of 





NEW COSTUMES, CLOAKS, DRESSES 
AND SHAWLS. 
Particular attention is med te 9 Welly hee ——— of fine India Saris. 


Also to several cases of very cheap NEEDLE-WORKED INDIA SHAWLS and 
CLOAKS, varying in price from TWO GUINEAS to TEN POUNDS. 


Five per cent. diseount allowed for ready money. 
171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, aud Marlborough house, Brighton. 


SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE, 
By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


of Pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals possessing 
properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to Stirling Silver. 





Is a coat’ outh 





TA BL FB FOR Es, 
30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


PHSSHRT FORKS, 
’ 20s. and 30s, per dozen. 


TABILD sPOONS, 
30s. and 38s. per dozen, 


DHSS HRHRT SPOON Ss, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


T HA. SPOON as, 
12s. and 18s. per dozen, 


ORUZ,BT-FRAM 
lds, to 100s. per dozen. sain 


TA Buin EBNIV A 
1ls., 14s, 6d.,-16s., 20s., and 22s, per dozen, * 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR Post FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Oarriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(Opposite SoMERsET House.) | 


DUNN AND HEWETT’s 
COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE 




















CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter 
CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA... :+ Stor invalids } 94i, ts ods bad ee ne 
LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA.’ ae) canto 0d. and Be. per packet. 
for Family Use * * laid nol ees ote 
* - ++ls. and 2s. per bottle. 


DUNN'S ESSENC * 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 








R FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 


Every one.—Just completed, a valuable Index 
containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 
every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from public 
and private records, church windows, monumental 

and other sources throughout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 
should send name andcounty. Plain sketch, 3s, 6d. ; 
Colours, 6s.; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully 
inted, 12s. Pedigrees traced, with the origin of 
amily names; Wills searched ; Arms quartered and 
impaled, The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 Engravings, 
8s. 6d., post free, by T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; 
Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
form, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her me” 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 


ype GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18 carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
4l. 4s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger by fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne 
street, W.C. 


ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 


GREAT NOVELTIES.—A Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Note-paper, and 
100 Envelopes, stam with monogram in colours 
without any charge for the die, és.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane), W.C. 


TO CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


Lt STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 
at 1, 1Is.; all stamped free, and got ee 
the kingdom for 8 order.—T. CULLETON 

















EW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 


GRAMS.—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 
Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. éd.; 84 Comie Mono- 
7s.; 2sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, 
of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, 
Viscount, aad British Commoner, ts. each 
sheet, in Colours.—-T. CULLETON, Her Majesty's 
—8* Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s 
ane), W.C. 


ITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 


Fifty, best quali'y, post-free, 23. 3d., including 
the engraving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fifty 
each, fifty embossed envelopes with maiden name, 
138. 6d., post-free.—T. CULLETON, seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 


Bese PLATES for MARKING 


LINEN.—By means of this invention 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked wi 
crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. 
Initial plate, 1s.; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 
2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With full directions, sent 
t-free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON, 
aver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty aad 
Board of Trade, 2% Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane.) 


ICOLLS TRICHANOPHRON 
removes the scarf and all impurities from 











the skin, strengthens weak hair, prevents its turning 


, and by daily applica 
fey teal colow, im to it a beau 
glossy appearance. Io 2s. 6d. each. 


ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 


for gi a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
any colour. —— gn, 06 tosh. 


ICOLL'’S celebrated DEPILA- 


TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
few minutes. Sent carriage ra on receipt of twenty 
stamps. 


Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by 
ICOLL’S ELECTRIC HAIR 


REGENERATOR.—One application 
prevents the hair from falling off, aud by its use the 
short weak hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 
meneces to grow with a vigour and rapidity truly 
—— its action on the hair through the 
medium of the skin removes all scurf and dandriff, 
oats ayy apes caupanigmay bdo t teas, SO Se 
original colour by removing obstructions at the root, 
causing the colouring or t to flow into the 
interior of the hair. is sufficient to convince 


the most of its efficacy. 
NICOLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the 


tion restores hair to 
tidal, clean, 














PENTONVILLE ROAD LONDON. 


— — a 


Prepared 

Prince of V No. 40 Glasshouse street, Regent's 
uadrant, . Post Office orders pre at 
igo street, Regent street, to George Nico 
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DGINGTON’S GARDEN 


cheapest and) most durable, 
sere yard, of in quantities of 260, 800, ot 


ld. per square , or 

1,000 yards, carriage free. ' 

EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and 
GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 
the most handsome and capacious. 


IGTON’S RIOK CLOTHS for 64 
— have alti tht ety the 
t. 


HAYXVEROBXN'S and WALLER’S 
NETTINGS. 4 
uantity of second-hand GOVERN- 
. WENT TEN from Abyssinia for sale, cheap 
won —J CO. 
—FREDERICK 1 
_ * pr @ Old Kent road, London, S.E. 





ILIOUS and Liver Complaints. 


I tion, Sick Headache, Loss of ripe 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 0 
the Stomach and Bowels, are a removed by 
that well-known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL O 

HEALTH. They unite the recom ation of a 
mild operation with the most successful effect; and 
where an aperient is required nothing can be better 


dapted. 
‘ Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. and 9s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


OQUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics at eack 
meal, to assist digestion. 


P, and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for Eng land, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


WINE, 43 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULTS PEPSINE 
PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OZENGES of the RED GUM 
4 of AUSTRALIA. — For Relaxed Throat, 


in Bottles, 2s 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


URIATE of AMMONIA 


z —— * —* Usefal for 

ronchitis, by loosening the phlegm preventin 
violent fits of — 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867) 

Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 

- THE UEEN. 
277 OXFORD EET, LONDON. 


INLESS and PRACTICAL 


Deuce Speci pS Ee . Re gh ng 
a t, 3 8 
exactl 4*8* the Royal Polytech Feta. 
blish Reo? —* of ** Dentistry 
origina r B. oseley now recog- 
nised by be tasted faculty and the profession 
as one of the 




















vements of the age, can no- 


tender gums protected. Qualities: They never 
change colour or decay—in fit unerring—ease and 
comfort unsurpassed—detection impossible—the facial 
nny faithfully studied and youthful appearance 
restored—mastication and articulation guaranteed. 
The ‘ Times’ of March 6 says: “ There is no 
tion; so an imitation becomes the next best 
thing to original.” Teeth from 5s.; sets 5 to 30 
uineas, Consultations free—Only address, 312 

gent street, exactly facing the Royal Polytechnic. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 

for . They act as a 

powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 

operation ; safe under any circumstances; and thou- 

sands of persons can now bear testimeny to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and Lis. each, 

in every town in the kingdom. 

Pitas 22 * to ask for “ — 

not to hase t 

~ persuaded to purc 











C ObD EIVER OIL 
FOR CONSUMPTION, ; 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &. 
«3 OD LIVER OTL 
FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OIL. 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its pats and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians : 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c. &e. 
Dr Seott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &e. 
De Edwin Payne, M.D. L.R.C.P., M.RB.C.S., 
&e. &c. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 29 St Paul’s Churchyard, 


half-pints 1s, 6d., pints 2. 9d., quarts 


—_____ 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 


INSTITUTED ‘Is20. 
The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 





with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount ** — URES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


2,800,000L, and the Assets, consisting enti 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
wards of 950,0002. 
The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income {+ 
It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
aranteed to the Policy holders. Attention ia 
mvited to the Prospectus of the Company, fro 
which it will that all kinds of 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the 
liberal conditions. 
The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


— 





| LAZENBY and SON’S 
¢ PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 





S6s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. BGs, 


‘BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID- 


* FRAGRANT SOAP. 


E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 


| tinguished by their mame, are compelled to aves 


| the public against the inferior preparations w 
put up and labelled in close fnitetion of their part 
with a view to mislead the public. 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
| are respectfully informed that they can be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 





ARVEY'S SAUCE— 
CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, s 
“Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is y 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none ean be genuine. 





mm frequisite resisting power is su 
MAIN PAD and PaTinws 





VERLAND TRUNKS for 


IND1A.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, | 


— ANCIAL REFORM. UNION. 








Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be for-' TREASURER. 
warded 08 ication to THRESHER and 
¥ Oatten Me. ALDERMAN LUSK, M.P., ¢2 Fenchuroh-»~ 
— Laden. Ts, next door to Somerset House, Street. 2 f 
BANKERS, _ 
|THE IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West- 
' ITES MOC-MAIN LEVER minster. , 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- -PRESIDEN : 
cal Men to be the most 2 invention in the VICE-P TS. 
eutative treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel DR BREWER, M,P. ' 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is hereavoided,| JACOB BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. 


’ 
CHARLES BUXTON, E-q,, M.P, 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, Esq., M.P. 
The Hon. R. W. GROSVENOR, MP. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN HOLMS, Keg. MP. 
MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, MP. 
W. McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES REED, Eg. 


MP. 
H. RICHARD, 'P. 
W. M. TORRENS, tn, MP 


a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the | 
ae yd the tp 
tting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 
p A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
cireumference of the bedy two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and Sis. 6d. 





Post-office Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, Post * Lay, ante 
Office, Piccadilly. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


a AsS STOCKINGS, KNEE RICHARD MOORE, 2 Hart street, Bloomsbury 


CAPS, &c,—For VARICOSE VEINS, and | — — 

all eases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the| JOHN NOBLE, 10 

/ LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in (Hon. 

texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an JAMES BEAL, 209 Piccadilly. 

W. E. CORNER, 105 Leadenhall street, E.C. 


Postage 1s. |  W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq, M.P. 
Price o a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. | ——— — a . 
e is. . =e ’ ” x 9 8 
Priee of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 525.64. Postage JOHN BAYLY, Be, HA ymouth 
“1s. 10d. |  W.8. BURTON, Baq., Oxford strost 


_ Westminster 


ordinary — Treg from 4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 
‘ost lo 


and 16s. each, age G Zz moet Noel street, Islington. ~ 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 . J, FEBLD, 8 Friday street, E-C. 
GEO. HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 
PICCADILLY. LONDON. W. A.B. HOWS, 179 Kin rend. 





T. MASON JONES, 6 ridge gardens, Bays- 
water. 
J. BAXTER LANGLRY, 50 Lincoln's. inn fields, 


Dr ©. T. PEARCE, 13 Gloucester street, Belgrave 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER: 





E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 

Portman square, London, as sole 2 of the 

| receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are com to give this 

, caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive parchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggista, and 


Oilmen. 





. LAZENBY and SON beg to 


| EK @ announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS 

| has been cha 

, to 90 WIGMORE STREET, ©. 

, SQUARE: the Metropol 

; directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 
etreet, under the title of Wigmore street. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Thirty years have 


ed of th Hert ion of 

approved of this pure solut 0 

best, remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMA 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild a 


ieate constitutions, adapted for 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD AND GQ, 


CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
| nd of all other Chemists throughout the world, 





! 
j 


and 


t for 





ed from 6 Edwards * Portman 
‘A VENDISH | 
itan Board of Works having | 


as the 
Cc 





Fit for a Gentleman's Table. 

Cases 2s. par Doz. uxtaa (ReTURNABLB). 
Post. Orders on Chapel street, S. V. 
HARLES WARD AND SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


S6s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. S68, 





Field’s “‘ United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 6d 
each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. and 
J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—-UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8, 


FIELD’S PURE 
“SPERMACETI” SOAP 


8d. and 1s. per tablet, most delicately perfumed. 
This a — Se the detergent 
properties © with the soothing and 
emollient action of Spernaceel it is 
recommended for children and 
See uame on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—sé UPPER MARSH, LAMBETAH, 8. 
Patronised by her Majesty and their oe High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 








THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





PURE PICKLES, 
SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, 

Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickie, 
Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 

Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, Whole- 
sale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


ERVOUS DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers bow they may be cured without the aid of 





road. 
CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. J. W. PROUDMAN, South Hackney. 
LEWIS RANDALL, Merton. 


-ACTI BREECH- 
J ———— 
| SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. |" gouthwark. te 


| SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. [JAMES VAVASSEUR, 3 Huggin lane, EC. 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. , Peartree street, Goswell stree 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. a 





f ’ description, and all articles necessa: 
ame oon det crac more oBTECTS. 
7 Reduction of the National Expenditure. 
51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. Hemiaslon = Taxation on Articles of General Con- 
sumption. 


Effective Supervision and Control of the National 


RESHAM LIFE —— 
Economical and fast Administration of the Funds 


SOCIETY, 37 Old Jewry, London. 


Realised Assets exceed . . . . £1,120,000 raised by N 

— —— ——— 
a e y ‘ 

Cash bonus divided . . 200,080 vited. Cheques may ee favour of the Hon 


See thie “ 
Mortgages granted on sates, land, &c. sare and sbould be crossed ‘ Imperial Bank, 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 








ROVIDENT CLERKS: 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION,—(Estab- 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 


lished 1840.) * 
1 New Barnes Sraeert, Buackraiars, E.C. BUSTHES. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for ,Thomas Baring, Easq., — Hankey, 
Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. | M.P.. aron L, de 
The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the » ef Crawford, Esq, M:P. 
The progress of this association may be judged 


Members. 
* RETURNS FOR 1869. . d by 
Fire Department—6é per Cent. of the Premiums paid the fact that at the recent division of profits apw: 
on First Class Risks. of 100,000, was added to the policies of the assured. 











Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on, ‘fhe present income of the association exceeds 
all Policies of the first series. 76,0002. The accumulated assets, after payment of 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174 | the above bonuses, &c., of all- known claims, exceed 


The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents pet 379 o90/, By the system of paid-up policies adopted 
sons of good position and character. by this — — losses avoided on the relin- 


_ quishment of a policy. 
NITED PORTS and GEN ERAL| WILLIAM PHOMAS LINFORD, F.1.A., Bec. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18, Corn- 


| No. 15 Moorgate street, May, 1869. 


— NE DEPARTMENT.—The Company | 
od to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for IN- VERLAND ROUTE— 








SURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 'e —— — * with 2 
| interests. |CHLNA, JAPAN, A via 
* CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. | fron SOUTH AM) and MARSEILLES. : 


The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 





IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 





of MEAT.—Paris Exhibition, 1867, Two F South From Marseilles. 
Gold Medals; Havre Exhibition, 1808, the Gold) f Srey satereey * 
Medal.—Only sort es — and gee * at? p.m 
Baron Liebig, the Inventor.“ A success a ” * * 
boon."—Medical Press and Circular. One pint of ALEXANDRIA F { —— » at 
delicious. beef tea for 244., which costs Is. if made , yp, P ” 
‘from fresh meat. and finest flavoured | Somaes ⸗ te 
“stock ” for soups, &c. 2 ALLE 
CAUTION.—Require Baron Liebig's signature | MADRAS Saturduy, May 15, | Son’ay, May 23, 
every jar, Sold by all Italian Warehousemes, ry sarees 2pm. Andevery | 7am And every 
jee mists, and Ship's Store Dealers. si x6 APORE 5* —* * — 
' eella⸗ — 
JAPAN 
COMPENSATION — — 
IN CASE OF INJUBY, AND AUSTRALIA ) fourth Saturday’) foanh | Sunday 


A FIXED SUM in CASE oF DEATH 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 


AN ANNUAL PAYMBAT OF £3 TO» £6 58. INSURES 
1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATB OF 


PER WEEK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


Arrangements having been made with the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, Passengers, Canigo, 
and Parcels are now booked th to any of 
Ports touched at by that Company’s Steamers. 

For full particulars as to frgight, passage, and 
insurance, apply at the Company's Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, South- 
ampton. 


A CCBLERATED MAIL. GOM-. 
T 





MUNICATION WITH JAPAN)» — 
he Mail Steamers of the PENINSULAR and 
ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES further notice, run Fortnigl ) 
Kong to Yokohama and vice versa direct i i, 


F lars apply to the Clerks at the 
Rail stations, to the Local 4gents, ia Shanghai as heretofore. The pie Kong or 
wey or at the Ofhces, Sbanghat } Mail Service will be continued es: J 


& 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. nt. 
64 CorNHILL * aa — 











In imperial 
5e., five pints Ils. 


uacks. Free on tof postage stamp.— Address 
ecretary, Institute of Anatomy, — 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


en naming ITE A 
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In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE OATEOHISM OATEOHISED. 
A NEW EDITION OF 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CATECHISM EXAMINED. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS SCOTT, Ramsgate. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
aw 2. 2. 
ew Work, by the, Author of The Iife of Gold 


This da published, with Portraits and 
Vignettes, in 2 vols, post 8vo, 28s., 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a 
Biography. 1775—1864. By Joun Fonsrzn. 








OAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S 
FOREST LIFEjin ACADIE—Sketches of Sport 


and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of 
the Canadian Dominion. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. [This day. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


LIFE of SCHILLER. — ge 
Pestegit and Flaten.’ Price 7s. 
[This day. 


PHILIPPE BURTY’S CHEFS-D’G@UVRE 
of the INDUSTRIAL ARPS. Edited —8 
—— F.S.A. With 200 Illustrations. 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. 
son and E. P. Eimurnst, 9th 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

H.B.H. the DUO D’AUMALE’S 
MILITARY INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. 


CS the Author's 
by Cartan Asuz, K-D.G. Post sro, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
SSCHERNOS POPPERS BSW ILLUSTRATED 
— lth giant gt ou, 


4 YCLOPEDIC SCIENCE | 
SIMPLIFIED. —— H. Paremn, Professor 


Pap tate” A Maia Bing maned ff > 


SMBRACING 
MaGuetism : 
and Refrac- 


* 
tion of 
‘eta Ana Eye. 


— 


R. M. Jurs- 
t. With 
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INSURANCE DUTY. 





Tp BBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Directors are prepared t» seus Da Debentures on 
fue following terms, vis., for one year cen: 
for 8 5} per cent., sar Yar aad wp 





as 
further particulars 
the to be made at 
Broad street, London" buildings, Old 
By order. 


RUF. .V..Ave: W 


RIGHT How. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 2s. 6d., 


COLONIAL POLICY 
OF 


LORD J. RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION, BY EARL GREY, 1853; 
AND OF 


SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. 
BY THE 

c. B. 
PART I. 


COLONIES WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing cross, 8. W. 


O.F ‘Fu, ae 


ADDERLEY, M.P. 





THE POPULAR NOVELS IN READING 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





1. 
CUT ADBIFT. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 


8 vols. 
“The author of ‘Out Adrift’ ma Be Rage os mn 


lated on having achieved a 
Like the title of the riers rer 


Adrift’ is ‘a tangled skein, 
of half-a-dozen good tales, It — — contrived, 
Atheneum 


and with artistic neatness.”—. 


BREEZIE LANGTON 
A Story of "52 to 's5. 
BY HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. 
Lie aeetict Sor this book a decided success.”— 
"One of the most entertaining and spirited novel 
we have come across for a long time.” —Athen zum. 
1It. . 
MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL, 
In 2 vols., 
pore —* OF FEVERSHAM. 
—* —34 her best: 


ti—- oe Roslin, Poly, and 


THE ‘RIVALS; 
OR, LOVE AND WAR. 
By the Author of ‘ Noddebo Parsonage.’ 3 vols. 
“The Danish of ‘Noddebo Parsonag,: 


motors Rogiish Te 


ANNE SEVERIN. 
By Mrs AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, 
Author.of* A Story.’ 


RICHARD Burlington street. 
- STANDARD 


READING 
With 













London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated, 
AINT PAULS 





Ser elles 
— 
ẽ 
a 


ill, 
pas IIL.—The New Career. 
STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 5¢ Ludgate hill. 


The THREE 





BROTHERS, 
by the Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carli 
Shae ais Oe wate 
nt e 
7 iMustrated. 





ovens and CO., Publishers, 5¢ Ludgate hill. 


Londen : 
*| STON, 188 Fleet street. 


a now Story, ies — 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


OME: from the FALL of the 


WESTERN EMPIRE. By Rev. G. 
7Taxvon, M.A., Canon of York, Author of ‘ India,’ 
&e. 8v0, 85., 


GOD’S WORD WRITTEN : Ye Dee 2* 


Jo pen ge 
v. —* 

r of “Religion. in 

Grow ao, ds: 6, cloth 


and CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
Joun Duns, * —— ee * 
ew 
Syo, 4s. 6d. cleth. 


the! — and MODERN THOUGHT. 


Rey. T. R. Br M.A., 
oe cloth 


——— TRACT SOCIETY, s¢ Paternoster 
Big neater — and 164 Piccadilly. 








DEDICATED TO CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., feup. 8ve, price 6s. cloth, 

HAROLD'S NOTE-BOOK. 

By Mrs Gascorenz. 


Contents : The Great 
— — R—— 


Lendon; LONGMANS, 
—— sons 


Now ready, 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 9s., 
LIFE in the NORTH : 





EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 8, Edinbareh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





NOTICE—Mrs STOWE'S NEW NOVEL, 
OLD-TOWN FOLKS, is published this day, in 
8 wvls., post 8v0, and can be obtained through 
any Library in the Kingdom. 


London: § 
STON, 190 Pacts ce, AG: MOS, ant MAB- 





THIS DAY, 


of a COUNTRY PARSONAGE. —— the 
Rev. Annan W. Baown, oR, Gratton 


with Translations and Parallel P 
English Index. By ALFaep 
SON. Veap 4to, 630pages. Price 16s. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MAR- 


and a 
NDBEB- 





Just published, price half-a-guinea, 
ON OGRA M §; 
Historical and Practical. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
—*3* By D. G. Banat, 
HLM. 
—— Fett Often, HM. Statlonsry 
posite Chancery lane), W.C. 


ROVINCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


EDUCATION.—The BUILDER of of THe 
Peek (ed. ie ter | or by post 6d, * 





k and of Commete,| London 
an of the Union 3 of Ancient 
LS. | Official Report on Architectural Education. —* 
ng, | Bia Education os France—Acoustics and Buildi 


Various other 75 with Notices of Exhi 


.j|IZA’S STORY. 


. age deawe, it lo 6 weleneps 


> . 
YRICAL PIECES, SECULAR, 
and SACRED, from the HOME CIRCLE} 


LAT PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS, |. 





—— — 


— 
18 Gauar MAgLponoven sraxzr. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


— Pe 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By 
‘ H. Surmertanp Epwarps. 8vo, with Portrait, 
“An Re interesting, readable, and t 

worthy Mr Ed Edwards on instinctively looked 

to fore life of Rossini, and the result is a very satis- 
factory one.”——Sunday Times. 

“ Rossini’s life has well written by Mr Ed- 
wards. It will amuse everybody.”—Telegraph. 


mY BOLDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzie 

Lina Eps, Author of ‘A Lady’s Git 

the War in Bohemia.’ With Thatta nee a. 

CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 
By Hzrwonta Drxon. Forming the New 
Volume. of HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. — Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait of the Author. 4s. bound. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew 


Browne. 2 vols., with Portrait and numerou; 
Illustrations, 24s, 


“ Th grea 
There Pa —* ae to be ns 7* this 
entirely delightful book.”—Spectator. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 
. Ferrara; a Biography. By WitLtam GiLpaar. 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. By W. 


Hzpworta Drxon. Dedicated, by EXPRESS 
SREMIERION TO THE QUEEN, Fiera 
Epirtion, vol., 8vo, 15s. 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain 
TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di BEAUCLERK, 
Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway. P 
1 vol., 10s, 6d, 


sketched most ly. There is true pathos in 
the work and a keen sense of humour.”—Post. 


By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of ‘A Woman's Trials.’ 3 vols. 


* MINISTER’ > ee By Mrs 
” &e, 8 vols. [Just ready. 
MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs 
8— 8 vols. 


A thoroughly enjoyable novel. It holds the 
——— —— Both for the interest of 
the story and the ability with which the characters 
addition to the literature 
the season.” —. 


ADVENTURES of Mrs HARDCASTLE. 
: A Lady Ca. s TarNnz. 3 vols. 


from title to with 
sure.”— Examiner. 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By 
Mee. — besh anedesideliyen 

ment on ber 3 and ‘ Paal Wynter’s ‘is 
better than The characters are more inte- 


We — yas Boog tae oe a thoroughly — story. 





MB NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 
Now ready, feap. 8vo, 5s., 
SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 


WITH POEMS ON ‘THE LAND'’S END’ AND 
‘ST MICHAEL'S MOUNT.’ 


By Nicnoxas Micus.1, 
Author of ‘Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘ Pleasure,’ &c. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly. 


In the press, and will shortly appear, 





N A®TONALITY: or, the Law 

Aliens, idered 
with to xe Se ia —* Right 
5 ALEXANDER COCKBUBN, Lord. hief Justice 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W., and 
all Booksellers. 





ISEASES of the SKIN: their 
ment. — numerous ery 2 


By Bacmanno Squize, M.B., gd Surgeon to 
the British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Great 
Marlborough street. 


JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS, New Bur- 
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of Putney, at 


— —* 16 teney street, 
“Ss t TE fem fe taninster,. in the 
—— of Nun nber’9 * ik Operas 
Larnany of um 

the aed Middlesex, at 





thoes, and all the “h and Artistic. 1 








Tork street, Covent — W.C., and all Newsmen. 
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